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53 HE "OE of the following work is to 
inſtruct and eſtabliſh young perſons and 


the unlearned, among the Diſſenters, in the 
principles of Nonconformity. A deſign which, it 
is hoped, will not be thought unneceſſary, or un- 


important.—It is not unneceſſary, ſince it is; too 


evident that many Diſſenters, in the preſent day, 


are only ſuch by education, and know little of the 


principles on which the diſſent is founded, and 


on Which alone it can be vindicated. In conſe- 


quence of this, ſome of them are Bigots, and 
others are indifferent; and the cauſe of Noncon- 
formity ſuffers both ways. No wonder if thoſe 


of the former claſs ſhould prejudice others 
againſt it, by their ignorant zeal in defending 


it, Nor is it more ſurpriſing if thoſe in the lat- 
ter ſhould deſert it, or occaſion others to do ſo, 


and conform to the religion of their country, 
„ A 2 Whenever 
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| 18 temptations of faſhion, oe worldly - 


- honour, of ſecular. advantage, or agreeable friend- 
. hips, of family. connexions, or convenience of 


ſituation, ſhould ſtrongly invite them to it; and 
eſpecially when, to either of theſe motives, is 


joined that of an ingenious, popular, or evange- 
lical miniſtry. Inſtances of this kind are not 


uncommon amongſt us ; eſpecially of occaſional 
conformity at places of public reſort, where many 
amongſt us are aſhamed to avow their principles, 
thro' fear of appearing unpolite. A piece of 
meanneſs which one would think muſt often de- 
feat its end, and inſtead of recommending them 
to the regards of Conformiſts, muſt excite their 
contempt.—The long interyal of peace and liber- 
ty which the Diſſenters have enjoyed, the mo- 

deration which hath of late prevailed among 
the ſenſible and pious of the eſtabliſhed church, 
and eſpecially that diſregard to the dictates of 


- conſcience, and that declenſion in true piety, 


which are the common conſequence. of outward 
Proſperity ; have contributed to render Diſſenters 
careleſs about underſtanding their principles, and 
indifferent to the ſupport of their cauſe. Too 
many of them, it ſhould ſeem, ſcarcely think it 


is worth ſupporting: at leaſt, it does not appear 


to them of ſuch i importance, as to make it worth 
their while to take much pains, or practice much 


Fl. derial, i in order to maintain it. Tho, thro' 


7 — 


they continue Diſſenters themſelves, if ſecular 


intereſt invite their children to conformity, they 


have nothing to ſay againſt it, but rather en- 
courage them to it. They are not ſo bigotted 
eas to think religion confined to a party. They 


„ know many good people belonging to the 


eſtabliſned church. Many of the prayers are 
very good. They have heard very good fer- 


„ mons at church too; and ſome of the Clergy 


| "$1 
. 


4 are ſound Goſpel-preachers:” All this is true, 


but not ſufficient. Which Jeuds me to ſpeak of 


the importance of the Diſſenting Intereſt ; and this 
will evince the i importance of the A work. 


| - Is the cauſe of Wa of ſo little 
conſequence, that worldly advantage may be 


ſuffered to turn the fcale, it is not worth ſup- 
porting, and it would be moſt prudent to let it 
drop. Should any be diſpoſed to aſk, (as ſome 


very conſiſtently with their conduct may) « And 


& where will be the harm if it ſhould ?” The 


author will take upon him to ſay, It would be 
Freatly injurious to the intereſt of Proteſtant- 
Chriſtianity, Which cannot be defended on any 
other principles than thoſe on which the Dif- 


ſenters found their ſeparation, viz. The right of 
private judgment, and liberty of conſcience, the 


eee of Chriſt alone as head of his 
2} \ 1 church, 


* 
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the power of cuſtom, and particular connexion, 
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PRE F A CE. 
church, and the ſufficiency of the holy ſcriptures 
as the rule of faith and practice. If theſe, there- 
fore, are given up or forgotten, this-nation may 
again be loft in the labyrinths of Popiſh ſuper- 
ſition, and groan under the weight of Church- 
tyranny . . 8 


* 


But ſuppoſing the beſt; Is it of no conſe- 
quence that we ſhould bear our teſtimony againſt 
that authority, in matters of faith and conſci- 
ence, to which that church lays claim, and 
thoſe additions to Chriſtianity which ſhe hath 
preſumed to make? Or that the doctrines and. 
inſtitutions of the goſpel be maintained in their 
original purity and ſimplicity ? It muſt ſurely 
be allowed of great importance to the honour 
of Chriſt, and to chriſtian edification. Yea, 
may it not be added? The Diſſenting intereſt | 
is of great conſequence to the ſupport of virtue 
and practical godlineſs in the nation. God 
ſorbid any of us ſhould think theſe are only to 


Dr. Edwards makes a free and honeſt acknowledgment 
on this bead, worthy of notice here- If (ſays he) we 
% would but open eur eyes, we ſhould ſee that we are be- 
, holden to the Diſſenters for the continuance of a great 


1 part of our theological principles: for if the high- church- 


men had no checks, they would have brought in Popery 
before this time by their over-valuing pomp and cere- 


=P < mony in divine worſhip. So that if there had been no 


<< Dillentere, the church of England had been long ſince 


MY : 7 


„ 99 


e ruined.” Edwards's Preacher, Vol. II. p. 183. 1 
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PREFACE 7 
be found amongſt ourſelves : it is here with 


pleaſure owned, that ſome of our conforming 
| brethren have furniſhed the brighteſt exam 
ples of ſound morality and, chriftian piety,. of 


| which any church can boaſt, But it muſt be 
maintained, that thoſe corruptions in regard to 


worſhip, ceremonies, and diſcipline, which are 
found in the national church, (tho' the hearts of 
ſome of its members are too good to be hurt by 
them, as hath been the caſe with ſome in the 
church of Rome) have nevertheleſs an hurtful 


tendency, in a moral and religious view, with 

regard to the bulk of the people, and endanger 

their taking up with „ the form of godlineſs 
s inſtead of the power of it.” In this reſpect 
the Proteſtant-Diſſenters (as one of their writers * 
- hath fully evinced) have greatly the advantage. | 

The very nature of our profeſſion leads to greater 
"purity, at leaſt in the outward behaviour; and 
f our freedom from forms and ceremonies affords. 


peculiar advantage for attending to the religion 
of the heart. Our liberty alſo in the choice of. 


our miniſters, and in the admiſſion and ejec- 


* 


tion of our communicants, muſt be allowed to- 


operate in favour of good order and piety in 5 
our churches. (Would to God the effects there- 
of were > more viſible Fer may 1 moreoher be * 


: * Dr, Watts, in his Humble Kade e. 
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- 1 viii P R E RAGE. 
_ firmed; and has been allowed by moderate churcl- 
_ men: themſelves, that the ſupport of our Dit- 
ſent is of importance to the intereſt of piety. and 


virtue, even in the national church itſelf; as 


it proves a reſtraint to ſome. of the members 


and miniſters of it, No excites a ſpirit of emu 


e ous tems: | 

we i Fanny: 'theſe. Hr Bee naps it appears 61 
-worthy the friends of liberty and pure chriſti- 
anity to exert themſelves in ſupporting. the Diſ- 
ſenting Intereſt, and conſequently to inſtruct the 


riſing generation in the principles of it, that they 


may become its ſteady, and rational advocates. 
Thoſe who are themſelves Diſſenters upon principle 
muſt, one would imagine, perceive themſelves 
to be under ſtrong obligations to train up their 
children and domeſtics in thoſe principles and 
practices to which they find themſelves in con- 
”  . ſcience bound to adhere. Conſiderate and con- 
ſcientious church men cannot blame them for ſo 


= conſiſtent if they. fn hs hed 


©. 1 


To at th. in this a af e is 
35 preſent Eſſay. it Walt 


the author eſteem himſelf, if it ſhall be thought 


; =" the 294-96: calculated to anſwer this end. 
oi e VVV 
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doing, but muſt condemn them as _—_ in- 
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obligations to ſeveral of nis friends. 
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He hopes it will not expoſe. him to cenſure, - 


from any worthy members. of the eſtabliſhed 


church, as deſtitute of chriſtian candour or 
proper reſpect. It would really give him pain 


to injure or grieve one conſcientious man among 

them. For many of them he has an high re- 
gard, with ſome a friendly connexion, which he 
wiſhes to preſetve ; 3: and gladly would he promote 
among Chriſtians of all parties mutual candour 
and friendſhip, where their characters are unex- 
ceptionable, at the ſame time that he freely and 
zcalouſly vindicates what appears to him, on an 
impartial enquiry, the cauſe of truth, of liberty, 
and religion. If he has here written any thing 


inconſiſtent with this profeſſion, or that may 


ſeem too ſevere upon the eſtabliſned church, he 
hopes it will be attributed more to the ardor of 


his zeal for the cauſe he eſpouſes, than to any 
degree of malice towards the perſons whoſe prin- 


ciples he condemns. If he is miſtaken in any 


circumſtance alledged againſt the eſtabliſhment, 


or any ather, (which may probably be the caſe 
where ſo many points are handled) he wiſhes to 


be convinced of his errors, and promiſes, upon 


conviction, to correct them in the next editions. 


Some corrections are, r made in this 
edition, for which the author grateful e eee his 
ere are alſo ſoma 


other ſmall alter ations, and ſome few additions, which are 
principally in the notes. The moſt material ernten & 
will * n. FAU, 33e © OO OE IT - 
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* PREFACE. 


In order to promote the ſucceſs of this work, 
"ai author begs leave to expreſs his earneſt wiſh 


that thoſe who are pleaſed to encourage it, would 
not only recommend the careful peruſal of 
it to thoſe into whoſe hands they may put it, 
but take fome pains with any young perſons 


more immediately under their care, to make them 


maſters of the ſubject of which it treats ; and 
examine into their proficiency, by aſking them 


the principal queſtions, in the Catechiſm, though. 


it mould not be thought neceſlary for them to 
commit the anſwers to memory verbatim, but 
only to anſwer in their own words; which will. 


indeed afford a better proof of their underſtand- 


ing the ſubject.—-It is alſo much to be wiſhed 


that thoſe whoſe time and circumſtances will 
admit of it, might have larger works put into 


| their hands, when they are. maſters. of this, with. 


2 view to perfect their knowledge of the Hiſtory 


and the Principles of the Nonconformiſts, to 
which this is only deſigned as an introduction. 
Of the principal of theſe, 1 7 Er. a OR: ; 
| Is added at the end. 


There i 1s. only one thing more which- the "4A 


N thor would ſuggeſt in this preface, and. that is, 
"2 ſerious caution to all his readers againſt ſatis- 
| bing themſelves with acquiring, or promoting 
in others, the moſt accurate acquaintance with. 

the ſtate of the * between us and our. 

"0? conforming. 
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of unſpeakably greater moment, and what ought 


all — the experience of the power of reli gion in 


but Papiſts and Jews, Mahometans and Hea-- 


a regard to them, the author would earneſt y re- 


mall ſerve as a cloſe to this. 


. <<. neral reaſon. of the decline of the Diſſenting 


„ RELIGION in the hearts and lives of men 


p R E FAC E. i 
conforming brethren, to the neglect of what is 


ever to be conſidered as the ultimate end of : 


the heart, and the zealous practice of it in the 
life. Without this, chriſtians of all other de- 
nominations, and infidels themſelves, may juſtly 
upbraid us with aſking, * What do you more than 
others? Without this, with all our boaſted know] 
ledge and zeal, not only virtuous Church-men,, 


thens, will riſe up in judgment againſt us. It was 
a regard to vital godlineſs that occaſioned the 
original diſſent, and animated the zeal of our 
 fore-fathers in the ſupport of it. It is by this 
alone that it can long be maintained, and with- 
out this indeed it is ſcarcely worth maintaining. 
To corroborate theſe ſentiments, and enforce- 


commend the ſerious peruſal of that excellent 
treatiſe of Dr. WAaTTs, entitled An e 


Attempt tewards the Revival of practical Religion: 
of which the following extract from the 8 
« ] am well ſatisfied that the arent and ge-- 


<< Intereſt in any place, is the decay. of vir AL. 


If this. be not our hope and deſign, the ſup-- 
PA | A. 6 | we port: 


0 
port of that Intereſt is but of little import- 
% ance, What is it that we mean by aſſerting 
the rights of conſcience: in our - ſeparation 
« from the eſtabliſhed church, but more effec- 
T tually to promote the kingdom of God among 
4 men, to do more honour to the name of 
*Chriſt our Saviour in his Inſtitutions, and 
* better to carry on the 3 the fal- 
1 vation of ſouls? v2 M3 Jura 5 
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Eisroxx of the Noxconronmmers. 


£5 I. Hon, many Religions are there i the 
world ? 
A. Four: the Pagan (or Heathen), the Jew- 
ik the, Mahometan, and the Chriſtian. 
Note, Beſides theſe, multitudes in all parts of Eu- 


rope are Deifts, who have not, as ſuch, any form of Re- 
gion or public worſhip. They profeſs to believe in God, 
nnd many of them in à future ſtate, as the dictates of rea- 
| N but deny all revelation. 


Q. 2. Who! are generally compretende under 


"th name of Chriſtians ? - 


A. All who profeſs to receive the religion. of 


7 8 as divine. 


is the grand diviſion which has 
win plc ome | "EN 
A. Chriſtians 
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2 A Brief Hiſtory 
A. Chxiſtians (in this Vgſtern + part of Eu- 
rope) are divided into Papiſts and Proteſtants. 


+ Note, In the Eafters part there is a Third denomina- ] 
tion, 'viz. thoſe of the Greek Church, which in many re- 


4 2 particularly in its ceremonies, reſembles that of 


< 


Q. 4. do are called Papiſts ? : | 
A. Thoſe who are in communion with the 
church of Rome, often called Roman-catholics, 
but more properly Papiſts, becauſe of their 
ſubjection to the Pope t, whom the greater part N 
of them receive and honour as Chriſt's vicar, 
and univerſal biſhop. . 5 
I In Latin Papa, a name at firſt given to all biſhops, 
4 but afterwards appropriated to the biſhop of Rome, when 
he uſurped the office of univerſal biſhop. | 


2. 5. Who are meant by the term Proteſtants ? 
| A. This name was given to thoſe who firſt 
publickly proteſted againſt the errors of Popery ; 


 * VIZ. at Spire in Germany, 1529; and from them | 
it has been, to this day, applied ta thoſe chriſ- 6 
tians in general (in the Weſt) who are not : 
Papiſts. 1 > 


2. 6. Are the Proteſtants in England united 
mn their faith and manner of worſhip? | 
A. No; they are divided into Conformiſts and 
- Nonconformiſts; or as they are commonly call- 
ed, Church-men and Diſſenters. . 
1 * Who are called Conformiſts, or Church- 1 
men? VVV 
A. Thoſe who conform to that mode of wor- > 
hip, and form of church- government, which | 
6 1 and ſupported in England by the 
ſtate. d TT Ls f 5 7 
2. 8. I bo are intended by the term Diſſenters ? 
. The term properly ſignifies, perſons of a 
different opinion (in any matter) but now com- | 2 
6 „ monly. 8 
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of the NonconrorMisTs, 3 


monly denotes thoſe in general who do not con- 
form to the eſtabli church, but meet for 


divine worſhip in places of their own : more 
eſpecially theſe of the three following denomi- 


nations, Preſbyterians, Independents, and Baptiſts *. 


* * So commonly called, for er ſake, but more juſt- 


ly Anti- pœdo - baptiſts. 
Q. 9. Her long have there been Diſſenters i ir 
England? 

A. In the proper ſeriſe of the word, there were 


8 Diſſenters in England long before the Reforma- 


tion took place here. 
Q.: 10. What ds you mean 2 3 ? 
A. The renouncing of P „ Which for 
many ages was the e bliſhed re religion of this 


country, and of almoſt all; Europe. 


Q. II. What: were they called who diſtented l 


from tho church of England, before ſhe renounced 
| Dopery® | 


A. Lallards, (a term of reproach equivalent to. 


that of Fanatics +) and Wickliffites, on account of 


_ their embracing the doctrines of Mi rehnffe. {2 no: 


+ See a full enquiry into the etymology of it in Ma- 
Hein 8 Eccl. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 744 

t He was born at Wickliffe near Richmond in Yorkfbire, 
about 1324, and ſtudied at Queen's (afterwards at Mer- 
ton s) college, Oxford, where he was ſome time Divinity- 
Erofeſſor. He maintained moſt of thoſe points by which 
_ the Puritans were afterwards Sdinguithed.. He wrote ſe- 
veral tracts againſt the principal doctrines of Popery, and 
was the firſt who tranſlated the whole Bible into Englikk.. 
Such was his courage and zeal, that he ſent a confeſſion of 
his-faith to the Pope, and declared himſelf. willing to de- 
fend it at Rome. He was many years- miniſter at Lutter 


worth in Leiceſterſhire, where, notwithſtanding the danger 


to which his zeal expoſed him, . he * ended his days. 
A. in . A : | 
. I Gilgin's Liver, p · * — 


„„ A Brief Hipory. 4 
Was the firſt perſon, of any eminence, in Eng- 2 
Jand who expoſed the doctrines of Popery. 5 
„Q. 12. l hen was the ee in E ngland 
publickly begun? 1 
A. In the reign: Pry King. Henry VIII. 1538, a 
when he quarrelled with the Pope, and denied 0 
his ſupremacy in the church of England, on ac- 7 
count of his refuſing to authorize the divorce of | 


the Queen. 
Q.. Has the church ſo re farmed in this reign 
1 a to Jay all perſons Bk 6 principles? LY 


A. No; for notwit ſtanding Henry's quarrel 

with the. Pope, he paſſed an act for eſtabliſh-. 
ing ſome of the groſſeſt errors of Popery, which 
made it death to write or ſpeak a 1 them; 7 in 
con ſequence | of which ſeveral roteſtants were 
"0d 1, How did the Reformation proceed i in the | I 


| next rei 

| 4 ee VI. who ſucceeded Henry, was an 

; Pt a and pious prince, though very young, | 
and the Reformation was greatly promoted by | 

- him. ' Archbiſhop Cranmer was eminently inſtru- 

mental herein, particularly in correcting and re- 
printing the Engliſh Bible, and cauſing it to be 
read in the churches. 

Q. 15. Was any thing TL in the church, 
in _ * ta . any Baſen refuſed : 10 con- 
orm! 

1 A. Ves; man Popiſh ceremonies and abies - 
Which many ins Bohr ſome Biſhops, 1 hs, 5 | 

aint and ſerupled to uſe: particularly Biſhop "1 
; per, who, refuſing to be conſecrated in the | 
| popiſh habits, was impriſoned, and his life en 


dangered. | | 
: Q 16. Hin ng did Edward reigu ? WED 
4 ' A. He 6 Ps 


* - 
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A. He died in the ſeventh year of his reign, | 


(which was the 16th of his age) and was ſuc- 
© by Queen Mary, in the year 1553. 
Q. 17. Did ſbe do 22 thing towards perfecting 
the Reformation © | 
A. No; but much to hinder it; and in a 
great meaſure undid what had been done. i in the 
preceding reigns, by reſtoring popiſh Per: 


__ ceremonies, and worſhip. 


Q. 18. H hat was the flate of things amon 
" "thoſe that di Hented from the "nary A her 20 ne. r 

A. The number of them was much ende, 
but they were refuſed liberty of conſcience, and 
perſecuted with great — Great numbers 
fled beyond the ſeas, 8 into Germany, 
where the Reformation flouriſned. Many of 
thoſe who remained at home were burnt * 
among whom were ſeveral Biſheps. On this 
account ſhe was bei fg n e bloody _ 1 
Mary.” s 
* Archbiſhop ee Biſhops e Ridley, Hb: | 
rar, Hoapery Dr. Taylor, Mr. Rogers, Bradford,” Phil. 


Pot, & e, Phe whole number of perſons burnt in this 


reign was (as Biſhop Burnet moderately. reckons. them) 

284. But Grindal, who lived at the time, lays they were 

A Beſides t theſe, 60 died in priſons. 
Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. Book 1 iii. A. D. 1 353. 


. What Biſhops were the. mgſt ative in 


: 6 M ary's bloody edicis? 


A. Gardiner Biſhop of Vi cheſter; Ke n 


Biſhop of London; who delighted in ſeeing. the 


- moſt horrid cruelties practiſed, and the latter of 

how, in | many inſtances, executed them him- 

3 n 5 
2 20. * AG Yon Mary 8 


X = . 
5 f 1 
4 


— 
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4. Her Sifter Elizabeth, in the year 


1558. Who, tho the was, on the whole, in- 
. clined to _ on the Reformation, was too 
-much afraid 


offending the Papiſts, was her- 
ſelf very fond of popiſh ceremonies, and ex- 


tremely ambitious of ſupporting and extending 


her authority in church affairs. 
2. 21. relief did the Proteſtants nd in 
rene? 5 
ny” Tho' they had high axpeivickion from her, 
ſo that thoſe of them who had tranſported them- 


ſelves abroad, in Mary's reign, returned home 
when ſhe came to the crown, they found the 


terms of conformity ſo narrow that many 1 


b, not in conſcience comply with them. 


Q. 22. What diſtinction took Hangs in 55 reign 
among the Proteſtants? - _' 
A. Some of them were called: by their enemies 


Puritans, as a term of . reproach, on 1 of 


their attempting a purer form of worſhip 


0 255 than had yet been eſtabliſhed. Where 


reſt were ſatisfied with the common- 


22 —— as it Wa altered in the time of 
ing | 


Edward VI. 


"Th foundition of this difference was laid 4388 
an ſtate of - exile at Frankfort, in the former reign, 
re 


ſome of them were for confinin ng themſelves to the 


uſe of the forms, as they had been eſtabliſhed at home, 


and others were for improving their liberty to the ut- 
moſt, in reforming rer ꝛey thought. 5 ee 


in them. 4 


e 3. What methods did the Puritans uſe to ac- 
72 their ends se 

A. Finding no proſpect of a further reforma- 
tion, from the legiſlature, ſome. of the leading 
perſons among them reſolved to attempt it in a 


more * way. Fo or this purpole Py _ 


. 5 
* — * „ 344g 
— 0 i he 
1 : z . 
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1 Preſbytery at Wandſiuortbõ, Nov. 20, 1572, 
taking care to keep their proceedings as ſecret as 
poſi „ This was the firſt Preſpyterian church | 
in England. . (6 ) 
A village about ſix miles from London, on the banks 
%%ſö. on op it ᷣ 8 
Qi. 24. Did all thoſe who were called. Puritans 


ſeparate from the eftabliſhed church? * 
A. No; there were ſome who complied with 
the terms of conformity, rigid as they were, in 
5 hope of the removal of their grievances by the 
| Queen's ſucceſſor. | 1 | 
Q. 25. How were the Puritan party treated in 
Queen Elizabeth's rein?? 
A. They were treated with great ſeverity; 
particularly the Browni/ts +, for oppoſing the Hie- 
| rarchy, 7 thro* the Queen's deſire to pleaſe 
the Papiſts, and partly thro' the impoſing 'and 
cruel er of ſome of the Biſhops f.—An - 
act was paſſed which ſubjected thoſe that did not 
conform to the ceremonies of the church to | 
baniſhment, and in caſe of refuſal or return, to 4 
! death.---In this reign the » H:gh-commſſion-court = | 
was inſtituted, whch might truly be called the 1 
Engliſh-Inquiſition.— The court of Star- ham 
ber, alſo, conſtantly ſat in this reign, and was 
to the laſt degree ſevere in ies cenſures and pun- 
- + The followers of one Rob. Brown, who was edu- | 
_cated in C. C. C. Cambridge, and was a preacher in the 1 
} dioceſe of Norwich. He wrote very vehemently, and 
went about the country preaching, againſt the diſcipline 


| and ceremonies of the church. s principles were in the 
0 main the ſame with thoſe who were afterwards called I- 


dependents, excepting that he was more uncharitable to- 
wards perſons of different-ſentiments. 
t Archbiſhops Parker, Whiugift, Bancroft, Biſhop 


. 8 iner, &c. | 
5 Hilmer, . 26. Win 


-- 


u 
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33 26. at was the effec? of 40 bardhigs 18 


Puritans ſuffered 
hey ſerved to . their alimbes: and 


| Amine them to. loparate from pl eſtabliſhed 


church. 
Q. 27. 22 as the church any farther reformed by 


James L7 


A. No; thet he had been bred 2 Preſb terian | 


12 Scotland, and tho' a petition for a further re- 
formation was preſented, ſigned by a thouſand 
miniſters, the terms of conformity were render- 


ed harder than ever by the book of Canons eſtab- 


liſhed by parliament, ( A. D. 1603z) which re- 
__ _ to-this day. 


Q. 28. What n did James Ne out 
1 gave the Puritans, and other good men, re- 


e dig . 

A. One for the encouragement of diverſions 
on the enen r called, The _ 
of Sports. 

| — 9 Hew were the Puritans treated? in James s 
bo r 1 

. Both ds — . cot of: the- sch, 
and thoſe that were in it, were perſecuted by the 
Biſhops with great violence. Several hundreds 
of the moſt conſcientious miniſters were ſilenced, 
- impriſoned, and excommunicated ; and many of 
them fled from this perſecution into In, 
and afterwards. into the-wilds of America. . 
The firſt Who ſettled in Holland, were the followers of 
- one Mr. Robinſon, who is conſidered as the father of the 


Independents. He had fled thither in the laſt reign, with 
other Brownifts, and founded a church at Leyden on the 


Congregational plan. Mr. Henry'Facebs there embibec 


his ſentiments on church-government, and when he re- 
turned to England, founded ward firſt e, 
* the year” * * 


. 2 ; 
. $4 ; s b 
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. What ſucceſs did they meet with who 
thus ere themſelves to that uncivili ved coun- 
1, to 105, liberty of conſcience ? 
| 5 they met with great dificulties at 5 
% firſt, yet their numbers encreafing, by reaſon of 
perſecution at home, they laid the foundation of 
1 a noble ſettlement, which has proved eyer ſince 
an aſylum for Proteſtant Non- conformiſts un- 
der all their oppreſſions. (+ 
| Qt. 31. Did the Puritans meet with any favour 
Ee from Charles I?* 
| A. No; but on the contrary they were per- 
| Cond by him, while Papiſts were encouraged, 
| thro' the influence of his Queen (who was a 
bigotted Papiſt) and ſeveral of the Biſhops, par- 
ticularly Archbiſhop Laud, who was ſtrongly at- 
tached to popiſh ceremonies. —In this reign the 
Engliſh Liturgy and Epiſcopal manu were 
introduced in Scotland. 5 
He came to the crown, A. D. 16a 5; ; - 
Q. 32. What was "ING rel igious character 4 
| | this Fe g 
Much as n virtues have been extolled by 
his friends, it is certain he was notorious for his 
diſſimulation: and he encouraged prophaneneſs, 
by ſuppreſſing afternoon Sermons, and republiſh- 
ing the: book. of. Sports, which he enjoined all 
| the Clergy to read in their churches; for refuſing 
which many were turned out of their Ve, 
| | and excommunicated. 
=. Qi. 33. Has he not been charged with aiming at. 
arbitrar Government? 
A. Ves, and juſtly; for he levied taxes on his 
ſubjects without conſent of parliament, and in 


Z various other. e e an illegal 
| | r 1 : ) 6G 
ES Q. 34. What 


— 


\ 
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Q. 34. What was the conſequence of his arbi- 
traum and tyrannical proceedings in civil and religious 
fairs [4 | 


ſubjects, a great part of whom ; 8 his par- 
11 


liament in defending their civ 
liberties, againft thoſe that adhered to the 
in attempting to enſlave the nation. 

--Q. 3s: ow did the civil war end? 1 
A. The parliament proved victorious, and 


and — — 
ing 


made the King their priſoner. At length, the 


charge of high treaſon being exhibited againſt 
bim, he was condemned by the houſe of com- 
mons, (then reduced to a fmall number, and 
acting under the influence of the army) to loſe 
his head; which puniſhment he ſuffered Jan. 


| 30, 1640. 


Q. os. Are not the Preſbyterians juſtly charged 


with the murder of the King? 
A. His death is very unjuſtly charged upon 
any religious party as ſuch, eſpecially the Preſ- 
byterians, ſince it is well known there was but 
one of them in the houſe of commons when the 
civil war began, and that ffty-/even of their 


miniſters in London, and many in the country, 


. —- 
= 
== 
s 
z 


occaſioned a civil war among his 


(as well as ſome Independents) remonſtrated a- 


re the deſign of the army to take away his 


25 Fe What was moſt remarkable after the 
; 0 F f 5 


% 
Any impartial 9 will be convinced with what 
little juſtice the Diſſenters are ſo commonly reflected up- 
on as King: Killers, (eſpecially in zoth of January Ser- 
mons) who will read the account which their own hiſto- 
tian, Mr. Neal, gives of the violence of the army in 
their proceedings againſt the King, vol. ii. p. 360. 4to. 


— 


1 


A. The | 


- * 1 — # x 
E . 
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A. The conſtitution was diſſolved, and the 
moffarchy changed into a commonwealth : 
Preſbyterianiſm took place of Epiſcopacy in the 
church of England, and the penal laws againſt 
Diſſenters were aboliſhed. . _ 
Qi. 38. When the Preſbyterians got into power, 
were not they as great enemies to-liberty of con- 
ſcience as the Epiſcopalians had been? #7 

A. It cannot be denied, that they were zealous 
to eſtabliſh the divine right of Preſbytery, too 
ö ſevere upon the epiſcopal clergy *, and enemies 
to the toleration of all other parties of 
\ chriſtians, particularly the Baptifts +, who about 4 
this time began to flouriſh in England. „ 
- + The firſt Baptiſt church in London is ſaid to have | 
been founded in the year 2640, of which one Mr. Jeſſe 
was choſen paſtor. ME | 8 
Q. 29. Does not this juſtify the charge ſo com- 
monly —— againſt D . that their ſos for 
liberty is only for their own, and that they. have no 
objection to arbitrary power when they can get it into 4 
_ their own hands | 1 1 
A. No, by no means; for at that time tze 
principles of liberty were not thoroughly under- = 
ſtood by any denomination of Chriſtians, . The 2 
preſent body of Diſſenters as ſeverely condemn | 
the Intolerance of the Preſbyterians in Charles's f 
time, as of the High- flying Church- men. They | 


. 
x 
— pe — — oe 
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Are now friends to an univerſal Toleration, and 
no denomination among them wiſhes to have its 


— * One Dr, Walker, many years afterwards, wrote a, | 

| large book entitled, Az attempt to recover an account | 
of the ſufferings of the clergy, in which are contain- = 
ed many falſe aſſertions and virulent reflections on this 
head, which the reader will find ſatisfactorily and candid- 
ly anſwered in Neal's Hiſt. Purit. vol. ii. p. 17, Ke. 
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own Way .of + worlhip eſtabliſhed as the nationa! 


I ft 


reli nen. 


40. Fan l did the Commonwealth cv 
ene . rann | 
A. Little more hon * years; : when Oleo 
Cremwell, who was General of the army, diſ- 
ſolyed the parliament, and called a new one; 


- who, very ſoon reſigning the government, Oliver | 
took it into his own hands, and was inſtalled 


Lord Protadtor, Dec. 16. 1653333 
41. ba Tas een of Religion under 


| Ars 8 Protectorſhip. 


A. His principles were fie to religious 
liberty, and he declared for a general Toleration 
of Proteſtants . Tho' he allowed the Preſdy- 
terian. form of  church-government, he diſarmed 
it of its coercive power, greatly encouraged the 
Independents, and protected other parties. And 
tho, for certain political reaſons, he unjuſtly 
refuſed a legal Toleration to the Epiſcopatians, 
their aſſemblies were connived at, and ſeveral of 
their miniſters allowed the exerciſe of their eee, 


without the fetters of oaths or ſubſoriptions. _ 


in the articles relating to Religion in the year 165 * 


che Chriſtian Religion, as contained in the Scriptures, 


vas held forth and recommended as the public profeſſion 
of theſe nations. NVeal's Hiſt. vol. ii. p. 427. And when 


the Aſſembly were for limiting the toleration to thoſe that 


believed the fundamentals, (which they appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up) Oliver declared againſt them; ſaying, 
All men mould be left to the liberty of their on con- 
« ſeiences, and that the Magiſtrate could not interfere 


8 12 nn Ante in the an of m. ; 
lh. p. ; 13 
Q. 42. Ido ſi ucceeded Oliver i in th government. 


5 of theſe kingdoms ? 


4. * ſon . but thro' his timidity he. 


reſi gneq 


EI # 


and corrupted the manners of the Clergy. 
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reſigned the ProteQorſhip in eight months, and 
returned to a private life. After an interval of 
great confuſion, Charles II. the ſon of Charles J. 
{having been ſeveral years an exile) was reſtored, 
chiefly thro* the influence of the Preſbyterians, 
who had all along oppoſed CromwelP's arbitrary 
meaſures, and were friends to the Exgliſb limited 
monarchy. | | | | 
Q. 43. What was the character of this Prince? 
A. He was remarkably addicted to pleaſure and 
lewdneſs, and his Reſtoration was attended with 
a deluge of wickedneſs and debauchery, which 
ſpread itſelf from the court thro' the kingdom, 


Q. 44. How did Charles requite the Preſbyte- 

— Br their zeal in his cauſe ? 1 1 7 : 
A. Tho' he made them fair promiſes, and ap- 
pointed ten of them his chaplains in ordinary, 
he quickly reſtored the Liturgy, and reinſtated 
the old ſequeſtered clergy, (even thoſe ejected for 
immoralities) by which means ſome hundreds of 
the Preſbyterian clergy were diſpoſſeſſed at once. 


And cho“ the King flattered them with the hope, 


of a comprehenfion with the Epiſcopalians, and 
they held a conference at the Savoy with 'that 
view, they ſoon found themſelves deceived. The 
Biſhops. would make no alterations in the litur- 
_ gy in their favour, but there was evidently a 
© contrivance to keep them out of the church; in 
which all things were ſoon reſtored to the old 


ſtandard; men of high-church principles were 


preferred to biſhoprics, the terms of conformity 
were rendered harder than ever, and thoſe that 
refuſed to comply with them were treated with 


rigour. | *D WY. 
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. 45. What was the firſt act of parliament i in 
this reign injurious to the Diſtenters ! 

A. The Corporation-act, which incapacitated 
any perſon from bearing office in any Corpora- 
tion, who had not taken the Sacrament of the 1 
Lord's-ſupper, according to the rites of the 
church of England, within a year before his 4 
election; and | likewiſe taken the oaths of — [| 
85 and ſupremacy. 

46. Hhich was the mal remarkable aft. in 

C — It's. reign relating to religion? * nr. 
A. An act which took place on ht. | 
day 1662, called the A# of Uniformity ; which 
required all miniſters, who would continue in * 
the church, or be admitted to livings, to uſe 1 
the ſame form of worſhip, to ſubſcribe the b 
FThirty- nine articles, and declare their aſſent and | 
conſent to a new edition of the common-prayer- 
book, before many of them could have an 107 | 
\ os bans of ſeei | 5 | 
<Q. o What ew the eltect of this ap? 

A. It obliged about 2 thouſand worthy - | 

_ conſcientious miniſters to leave the eſtabliſhed 
church, and take their lot among the Diſſenters, 
who hereby received ſo large an addition, that 
they may be conſidered as the Fathers of the Diſ- 
_ intereſt, —The name of Puritans was 
, ROW c anged to that of Nen- conformiſts. 22 4 
2. 48. Was the conduct of theſe miniſters to — 
ä commended ꝛubo threw n out of their Au- „ | | 
| ge en this oceaſrat © 5 8 . 
A. It was doubtleſs a 2 glorious ſand which | 
they made in favour of chriſtian liberty, Which 

did great honour to the proteſtant faith, and 

tended, more than a thouſand other arguments, / 


to convince: A licentious atheiſtical, age of the 
os TRE s 


— 
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reality of religion, and the regard that is due 
to the rights of conſcience; for nöthing but 
conſcience could be ſuppoſed to influence them 
in thus. ſacrificing their worldly intereſt, which 
_— many of them did without "oy viſible means of 
= ſubſiſtence. + ; 
| Q: 49. Were theſe honeſt men allowed liberty t# | . 
[| worſhip God according to their conſciences after they | 
left the church? : 
A. No; they tied ces Toleration three | 
days after the AR of Uniformity took place, but 
in vain *; and ſoon after. (A. D. 1664,) the Con- 
venticle- act paſſed, by which any perſon above ſix- 
'Þ teen years of age, preſent at any meeting for any 
Ii religious exerciſe, not according to the church of 
: England, where there were five or more perſons: - 
beſides the houſhold, was for the firſt offence t 
ſuffer three months impriſonment, or pay 51. — 
for the ſecond, fix months, or 10. —and for 
| the third to be baniſhed for ſeven. years, or pay 
100 J. — and in caſe of return or eſcape, to ſuffer 
death without benefit of clerg x. 


* Lord Clarendon, and Archbiſhop Sheldox, oppoſed 
their being tolerated with a tes n and ang | 
- with the counci 


Q. 50. Was any other aft paſſed ts harroſe the | 


, Non-confarmilts ? 


4 A. Ves; the year following (1665), the Ox- 
ard. act, or Five-mile- act paſſed, which reſtrained 
All diſſenting miniſters (on the penalty of 401.) 


"ak who would not take a moſt unreaſonable: oath 4, 
therein ſpecified, from coming within fe miles 
of. any city, town corporate, er borough, or-any - 
_ - place. where they had r their Ne ; 1 
/ and from teaching any ſchool. 
| | I The oath was this: I A. B. 4 focar d it is 
46 not lawful upon any pretence whatſoever to take _ 
B 2 Again 


J —  - 1“ 


« againſt the King, or againſt thoſe commiſſioned by 
& him; and that I will not at any time endeavour any al- 
& teration of government either in church, or ſtate.” T 3 


N. B. This act was paſſed at a time when e 


reigned in London to ſuch a degree as to carry off 8 or 


10,000 in a week; which occaſioned moſt of the eſtabliſn- 
ed clergy to deſert their pariſhes, tho* the people had then 
moſt need of their help, and were beſt diſpoſed to receive it. i 
Some of the ejected miniſters, moved with compaſſion for | 
the Touls of men, in this deplorable ſituation, had ven- | 
tured to preach in theſe deſerted pulpits, but this gave um- 
brage to thoſe in power, and was a motive to the paſſing 
this ſcandalous act. To | 55 

Q. 51. I bat was the diſpoſition of the Biſhops 
totuardi the Diſſenters in this reign | 
They were for the moſt part very diligent 1 
in proſecuting them, and greatly encouraged in- 
formers; particularly Archbiſhop Sheldon, who | 
ſent orders to all the Biſhops of his province to 
return the names of all ejected Non-conformiſt 
miniſters, with their places of abode and manner 
of life, with a view to enforce the laws more 
rictly againſt tem. - 
Qi. 52. Did not the king diſcover an inclination. f 
i grant à Toleration? IT 
A. Ves; after the baniſhment of Lord Cla- 
rendon (who was one of the bittereſt enemies 
_ "the Diſſenters had) the King moved, in his ; 
ſpeech to the parliament, for a general Tolera- 
tion, and a project was entertained for a com- | 
prehenſion; but the Biſhops oppoſed theſe mo- | 
tons, and the parliament petitioned. for the exe- 1 
cution of the penal laws, ſo that the perſecu- iS 
tion was renewed, - and the Conventicle- act | 
(which had expired) was revived, with two ex- 
traordinary clauſes added to it, which empower-. 
ed any juſtices, conſtables, &c, to break open 
any where they ſhould be informed of a 
= ee | Us conventicle, | 
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conventicle, and inflicted a penalty of 5/7. on 
any juſtice that refuſed to execute this ace. 
Q. 53. What was the defign and the effect of 
the Teſt- act which paſſed in this reign ? | 

A. The Teft-a# requires all perſons, taking 
any office under the government, to receive the 
Lord's-ſupper, according to the uſage of the 
church of England, within three months after 
their appointment. The deſign of the commons 
in bringing in this bill was to exclude Papiſts 
from places of truſt and profit; ſeveral of whom 
the court had greatly promoted. But it was 
expreſſed ſo as alſo to exclude the Proteſtant 
Diiſſenter. DIY 

N. B. This act, tho' fo flagrantly inconſiſtent with 
the common rights of good ſubjects, remains in full 
force to this day _ | 1 | 
Q. 54. Hou did the Diſſenters act in this 
1777 . ˙ os 8 

A. They forwarded the Bill, as it was ſo good 
a barrier againſt Popery; which circumſtance 
afterwards expoſed them to the diſpleaſure of the 
court. The Papiſts being excluded from places 
of truſt, the court no longer diſcovered any ten- 
derneſs for. Proteſtant Non- conformiſts, but the 
King iſſued out a proclamation for putting the 
penal laws againſt them in full execution; which 
accordingly was done. And ſeveral ſham plots 
were fathered upon them to render them more 
_ odious to government. |; | 


Q. 55. What was the effect of all theſe acts 
aAgainſt the Non-conformiſts?? „ 
A. Great numbers of them ſuffered the moſt 
extreme hardſhips, in being fined, plundered, 
driven from their families, and impriſoned. 
Their loſs in their trades and eſtates in the ſpace 

FA B23: -£ "> 0p 
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of three: years, is computed at 12 100 „ lions ; and 5 
Eight Thouſand are ſaid to have periſhed in priſon 
in this reign. Fhe ſame perſecutions were alſo 
carried into Scotland; and there, as well as in 

"England, many, to avoid the fury of their perſe- 
cutors, fled their country. 
56. What was the character of n II. who 
fucceeded to the crown'on the death of Charles? 
A. He was a profeſſed Papiſt; had imbibed 
the moſt arbitrar principles of government, 
and perſecuted” Non-conformiſis, by inforcing 
alt the penal laws in being againſt them, with 
__ *the utmoſt rigour. Many for their ſafety tranſ- 
ported themſelves into Holland and the American "Þ 
eolonies. Great numbers who ſtaid at home, = 
not ny endured the utmoſt ſeverities that the 
laws inflicted, but were treated by their enemies * 
with the greateſt cruelty; particularly. by Judge \ 
W eries 55 „ by whom many Diſſenters, and other 
Whigs, wot butchered in the moſt barbarous 
manner; for which the Duke of f e re- 
bellion furniſhed a plauſible handle. - 565 
eee a true ſpecimen of his perſecuting ſpirit, in his 
treatment of Mr. Baxter at his trial, M-al's Hiſt. ii. 749. 


ws 54.y0 What Twas the effect of theſe and former 
crueltics ? 
A. Very different Moes what thoſe who in- 
flicted them intended. Fhe cauſe of Non- con- 
*formity, inftead of being ruined, was ſtrengthen- 
ed thereby; partly thro” the infamous characters 
of the internes and perfecutors, but chiefly thro? 
the piety, zeal, and fortitude of the ſufferers, who 
"op took 0 lh the ſpoiling of their goods, and 
„ rxejbiced that they were counted worthy to 
"1 fer” for conſcience- ſaxe. From theſe and 


the 125 cauſes, 2 ſuch multitudes were 5 ; 
ä M | | murdered, ; 175 
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murdered, or obliged to fly their country, their 


numbers were not greatly diminiſhed, by reaſon 
of additions from the eſtabliſhed church; which 
ſeveral Clergymen + in this reign deſerted, as 2 
perſecuting church, to take their lot ag = 
Non- conformiſts. | 

+ Mr. Neal mentions ſome of their names. See his 
Hi ft, vol. ii. p. 752 

Q.: 58. Did this perſecution of the Diſſenters 


continue thro James's. reign 2 


A. No; the King very ſuddenly altered. his 


meaſures, granted an univerſal toleration, and 


even preferred Diſſenters to places of truſt and 
profit; tho' it was evidently with a view the more 


_ eaſily to reſtore Popery. The Diſſenters, being 


Jealous of this, would not acknowledge the dit- 


2 power, but readily granted the church 
that a 


iſtance ſhe now aſked of them againſt the 
Papiſts. For which, however, they were poorly 
rewarded, as the ſolemn promiſes "i made them 


in the time of her danger, were forgotten as ſoon 


as the danger was over. Et 
.\ hat was there remarkably favou cable | 
to Difſent ters during this Prince's life? 


A. Milliam Prince of Orange, a proteſtant 5 | 


clorions and immortal memory, by the manage- 
ment of the Whigs, was brought into England 
to ſupport the Proteſtant-cauſe z at which James 


being intimidated, abdicated the throne, which 
Mailliam, (with his amiable confort Mary 3 was 


invited to accept. 
| N. B. This event is PEI the: 3 


Q. 60. Nhat act paſſed i in this reign, in Vi 


uf the Diſſenters ? 


A. The act of 8 which exempited : 


: Diſſenters from ſuſferin the penalties which the 


4 Ala 
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lay inflicted, and permitted them (on \ certain 
conditions, to which they themſelves in general 
_ conſented) to worſhip God norending to the dic- 
tates of their own conſciences. 

Q. 61. ns the Toleration-act ever been re- 
Wa ? 

A. No; thro? the good 1 of God, 
the enemies of the Diſſenters have never been 
able to effect it, tho they have ſeveral times at- 
tempted to abridge the liberties thereby med 


them. 
62. When had the Diſſenters peculiar reaſon 

& fear. their nen were endangered ſmce the 
Revolution? 
A. In the latter * of Gn Annt's reign, 
when the Jacobite party had gained great ſtrength 
and influence at court, an a& of parliament 
was paſſed, - called the 'Occafional-conformity-bill, 
Which prevented any perſon, in office under the 
government, entering into a Meeting-houſe. 
Another, called the Schiſin-bill, had actually ob- 
tained the royal aſſent, which ſuffered no Diſ- 
enters to educate their own children, but re- 
= them to be put into the hands: of con- 

miſts :; and which forbade all Tutors and 
School-maſters being preſent at any conventicle, 
or 2 * place of worſhip. 
. Ws, 03 4 | Fa came it to paſs Taler this ſcheme _ 

enſlavin Diſſenters again was fruſtrated ? 

| . Hue Qeen: died the very day that this ini- 
4 act was to have taken place, (Aug. iſt. 
1714.) when the Elector of Brunſwick, (Geo. I.) 
à firm friend to civil and religious liberty, was 
| — King of Great Britain, who procured 


=” repeal of the Schiſin-bill in the 5th year of his 


| —_ In his — family the ſceptre has 
| | ever 


/ 
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ever ſince continued, under whoſe equitable go- 
vernment our legal rights have been preſerved, 
the Toleration- act maintained inviolate, and 
much greater indulgence granted to Diſſenters 
than that act allows. 

Q. 64. What are the conditions by which the 
benefit of the Toleration- act is limited? 5 

A. All Diſſenting Miniſters are not only re- 
quired to take the oaths of allegiance and ſupre- 
macy, and to make the declaration againſt Po- 
pery, but alſo to ſubſcribe the doctrinal articles 
of the church of England. | 
Q. 65. Do any of the preſent difſenting Miniſters 
ſcruple to qualify themſelves by complying with theſe - 
conditions ? | Rs 
A. Tho' ſome have no difficulty in doing it, 
the generality of them, even thoſe that approve” 
the doctrines of the church, as well as thoſe of: 


different ſentiments, refuſe to ſubſeribe the ar- 


ticles at the requiſition of the civil magiſtrate, . 
and as a condition of preaching the goſpel ; ap-- 
prehending that this would be 3 
a degree of authority in civil governors, which - 
is injurious to chriſtian liberty and the right of 


— 


private ay ee but are willing to give all“ 


. reaſonable ſecurity for their behaviour” as peace- 
able ſubjects. | 


Q. 6b. Are tße diſſenting Laity -ſubje& to anys 


Aiſficulties from which the Tolerationract does not re- 
lieue them? e 

A. The Toleration- act provides no relief for” 
diſſenting Tutors: and School-maſters: but all 


Diſſenters who- keep public ſchools, or tach 


outh in any private houſe, are liable (beſides 
the forfeiture of their ſchools) to a fine of 


| forty pounds, and to ſuffer three months im- 
"Wis B 5: priſon- 


* 


a 
priſonment. Nor can any perſon be legally 
qualified to keep a ſchool, or inſtruct youth, 
without a licence from the Archbiſhop, Biſhop, 
or Ordinary, and a declaration of abſolute con- 
formity to the church of England. 5 
Q. 67. Have the Diſſenters ever applied for a 
legal redreſs of theſe grievances? _ | 
A. In the year 1772, the body of Diſſenting 
" Miniſters in London brought a bill into par- 
liament with this view; of which moſt of their 
brethren in the country expreſſed their appro- 
bation. But tho' it eel the houſe of Com- 
mons, it was thrown out of the houſe of Lords, | 
the whole bench of Biſhops, ufing their influ- — 
ee againſt it; who in this inſtance fhewed that 
the ſpirit of Epiſcopacy is ſtill much the ſame PF 
as it ever has been. The next ſeſſion the Lon- 1 5 
don miniſters, with the concurrence of the gene- 
rality of thoſe in the country, renewed their ap- 
plication, but with the ſame ſucceſs “: tho” they 
had many learned advocates in the upper as 
Well as the lower houſe, who defended their right | 
in ſuch a manner as to do ſignal honour to their | 
.cauſe,-and to encourage their hope of redreſs 


1 . 
— 


- 


in ſome future period. 


| # Excepting that the Bp. of Lincoln divided againſt the 55 


reſt of his brethren in favour of the Bill. 
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PROTESTANT Dis SEN TERS 


PART rn SECOND. 


— 


; THE | 
1 of the RN Dissxvr ö 
from the ESTABLISHED CHURCH. | 


Q I. n are the a principles. on 
which the Proteflant Diſſenters ground 
their ſeparation from the church by law eſtabliſhed ? 

A. The right of private judgment and liberty 
of conſcience, in oppoſition to all human au- 
. thority in matters of religion; the acknowledg- 
ment of Chriſt alone as head of his church, and 
the-ſufficiency of the holy ſcriptures as the rule 
of faith and practice. 

- Q. 2, Doth not the ſeripture require us * to be 
ſubjeCt to the civil magiſtrate as the miniſter ; 
of God, for conſcience-ſake ? | 


» Rom, xili. e 1 Pet. i ii. 133 14. 


e B 6 A, Net 
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24 Principles of the Diſſent from 
A. Not in matters of religion, much leſs in 
things contrary to the law of God, for God ; 
cannot deny himſelf; ſo that all human laws, | 
" which are inconſiſtent with the divine, ought to 95 
be diſobeyed. 1 5 3 . 
| . 3. But is every private man to judge for 
wn whether 12 F his country e 
able to the laws of God? | | | 
A. Certainly in the affairs of religion, every | 
man ought to judge for himſelf, ſince every man | 
mult give an account of himſelf to God t, who | 
bas given us an infallible rule in his word to | 
guide us, and reaſonable faculties to underſtand | 
it; which private perſons are as capable of uſing, 
to diſcover the way of truth and duty, as magiſ- 
„ trates and large bodies of men. Beſides, re- 
ligion is a perſonal thing, and no further de- 
ſerves the name than as it is the effect of con- 
viction and choice, = d | 
Nr : 
Qi. 4. But are not. Prieſts. our ſpiritual rulers, 8 
and are we not expreſsly required & to obey, them 
that rule over us? | EE A 
A. They have no juſter claim to implicit 
faith and unlimited obedience than civil magiſ- | 
trates ; nor thoſe ſupported by the ftate than | 
: others. The word of God expreſsly forbids 
* Ehriſtians giving up conſcience to the direction 
df any men t; and the apoſtles themſelves. diſ- 


455 eee _ 


CL „r 
7 : 
4 * 
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On a 


C205 = v9 Heb; xi. 7 277 - with! | 
I Call np man your Father upon earth—neither- be ye 
_ called M tor one is your Maſter, even Chriſt. 
Nat. xxiii. 9, 10. In vain do they worſhip me, teaching. 
for doctrines the commandments of men. Mat. xv. 9. 
Stand faſt in the liberty wherewith Chriſt hath made us 


f 


_ free, Gal, v. 2. DEE 5 
* ew | _.- claimed 


- 


— \ 


d cation of it,” 


Ib Eſtabli bed Church. „ 
claimed all dominion over it t, and urged it upon 


their hearers to examine and Judge for them- 
ſelves |. 


1 Nor that we have dominion over your fails but are 
helpers of your joy. 2 Cor. i. 24. Neither being as 


Lords over God's heritage, but examples to the flock, 


a Pet. v. 3. 

Philip ſaid to Nathaniel, Come and ſee. John i i. 46. 
Why even of yourſelves judge ye not what is right? 
Luke xii. 54—57+ Whether it be right to hearken unto- 

ou more than unto God, judge ye. Ads iv. 10. Theſe: 
Bereans) were more noble than thoſe of Fheſſalonica, 
in that they ſearched the ſcriptures daily, whether thoſe 
things were ſo, Acts xvii. 11. Ifpeak as unto wife men, 


judge ye what I fay. 1 Cor. x. 15. Let every man be 
thoroughly perſuaded in his own mind. Rom. xiv. 5. 


Prove all things, hold faſt that which is good. 1 Theft, 
v. 21. 


42 


wiſe nr; men's refuſing to. conform to the na- 


tional, eftabliſhed religion? 8 
A. Yes; Daniel followed the dictates of kid 
own  confcience in praying to his God, as he 
had been uſed to do, When the king had iſſued 


out a decree againſt it 1; as alſo did the three 
Hebrew youths, in refuſing to conform to the 
worſhip of the image which Nebuchadnezzar ſet 
up tho? © the princes, the governors and cap- 
tains, the judges, the treaſurers, the coun- 
* ſellors, the ſheriffs, and all the rulers of t 
4h provinces, were Ds athered: together. at the dedi- 
ly declaring, when threaten- 
ed with being 1.5 their nonconformity, into 


the EY furnace, 1 If it be ſo, our God whom 


4 ye ſerve will deliver us out of thine hand, 


O King. But if not, be it known unto thee, : 


« that. we will not. ſerve thy gods, nor wor- 
| RC Dan, vi, 10. 


* | « ſhip 


* 


— \ 


Q. 5. Have we any inſtances in ſcripture of 


* 
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26 Principles of the Diſſent, &c. 
6 ſhip the mos _ which thou haſt ſet 
4 u „„ 
= Aue manner the cs of Chriſt, 4405 
obeyed the Jewiſh prieſts and rulers in not con- 
forming to the religion of their country; and : 5 
when reproved by the High Prieſt, for violating 5 
their command, bravely anſwered. We ought 
« to 1 God rather than men *.” 
T Dan. iti. 17, 18. Adds v. . 
0 6: Maya few men who are d iſatisfied with | 
the national 3 tian publiſh their private ſentiments, | 
and worſhip God according to them, in places of 
their own ? 
A. If men have a right to think foo 77 5 
ſelves, they muſt have an equal right to act þ | 
cording to their judgment and conſcience, and j 
are in duty bound to do it. So that where per- EP 
ſons think the eſtabliſhed forms of religion un- | 
e or defective, a regard to their own 
edification, and the cauſe of pure religion, re- | 
[ 
| 
| 
| 


—.— —— x —-——4⸗ 


uires them to diſſent. On this principle the 
5 chriſtians” diſſented from the Jewiſh church, 
the Gentile converts from Pagan eſtabliſhments, | 
and the church of n from * church of 
i a 4 
5 ught. 4ave-not to be very cautious a- | | 
rating fr 5 rom any church of profeſſed Chriſti L 4 — | | 
Proteſtants, without very werghty 3 1 

A. Doubtleſs it is not every trifling circum- - 
_ tance that will vindicate ſeparations among } 
- Chriſtians. © But the Diflenters apprebend that ” 
the grounds of their ſeparation” from the church 
of England, are ſo many and impor 


folly to Juſtify —_ 5... 8 
+ See Dr. Furneaux" 's - maſtex E 9 7 oleration, Le 
-— iii. | 4 | E 
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Qi 8. I bat are the principal of theſe things i in 


the church of England on which the Diſſent Jr. it 


is founded ? 


UN . Its general frame and conſtitution as 
| national and eftabliſhed.- | 


2. The character and authority of certain 


Officers appointed in it. 
The impoſition of a ſtated form of prayer 


called the Liturgy, and many exceptionable 
things contained therein. 

4. The pretended right of enjoining unſcrip- 
tural Ceremonies. . 

5. The terms on which miniſters are admitted 


into it. 


6. The want of Liberty in the people to chuſe 
their own miniſters. And 
7. The | ſtate of its Diſcipline. 


FF” FEET 
_— ——_—_ ——_——— — 2 W rc 
* * 1 
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SECTION I. 


/ 


90 f the gen eral Frame and Conſtitution of 


7255 Church of England. 


i . 9. T3 HAT. de the Diſſnters think to be p 


true Church of Chriſt ? 


A. A congregation, or voluntary ſociety of | 
© - Ehriſtians, who commonly meet together, to at- 


tend goſpel-ordinances, in the ſame place. And 


they think every ſuch ſociety has a right to tranſ- 
act it's own affairs, according to the jud 
and conſcience of the members thereof, indepen- 


dently of any other ſocieties re or with 


out being accountable to any but an Christ. 
or r bx any laws but his. 


Q. 10. 1s 


| 
| 
| 
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28 Frame and Conſtitution 
Thoſe who firſt maintained this opinion in England, 


Vere called CongFegationaliſiz, and alſo Independents, 


* 


and obliged by law (excepting: thoſe! included in 
» LAST AS ECD | | 


But in this reſpect the Preſbyterians here, are naw agreed 
with them, as the Baptiſis always have been. This is the 
grand principle by which the Proteitant Diſſenters are diſ- 
tinguiſhed, and in which they are all united. And this 


jnqeed is the only principle upon which their liberties can be 


maintained in their full extent: for if every chriſtian ſo- 
ciety have not the right above-mentioned, a door will be 


opened to human governors in affairs of religion; and it 


is no great matter whether, they be the members of the 
Legiſlature, of © Convocation, or an Afembly ; the authority 
of either being equally void of foundation in ſcripture, and: 
inconſiſtent with the natural rights of mankind, - 
. . . Coo is . 
Qt. 10. 1 this notion of a church of Chrift ſup 
ported by Scripture ? | | 
A. Yes; a number of chriſtians aſſembled for. 
divine worſhip in a dwelling-houſe is there called- 
a church *, A church is ſpoken. of as coming. 
together in one place f. And when affairs were 
to be determined relating to a church, all the 
members of it were called together to give their 
opinion. f. Nor do we find any human authority 
acknowledged or claimed in eccleſiaſtical affairs. 
* Rom. xvi. 5. Greet the church that is in their houſe. - 
See alſo 1 Cor. xvi. 19. and Phil. 2. It is obſervable 
that the ſeveral congregations of Chriſtians in the ſame 
rovince,. are ſpoken. of, nt in the ſingular, but the 
Aral number, e. g. The cburches of Judea, the churches + 
j &c. 7 46539557, N 
:»+ Ads ii. 1, 46. ch. w 12, 14, 1 Cor. xiy. 23. 
I Acts vi. 2, 5. xv. 4, 22 bags 
Q. 11. herein does the conflitution of the church 
of England differ from this account f a. Church in 
the New Teſtament? OAIT: ALES Eat. 
A. The church of England is not a volun-- 


tary ſociety, the whole nation being conſidered 


as members of it, whether. profeſſedly ſo. or not; 
the: 


ws * 
\ 
1 
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| the toleration- act) at leaſt thrice in the year, to 

communicate. with it in the Lord's-ſupper. It 

zs alſo incapable (as it is national) of being 

| aſſembled in one place, that the members of it 
may give their vote in eccleſiaſtical affairs; and 

. the ſeveral congregations of which it conſiſts, 

* are equally deſtitute of this liberty, being all 

1 obliged to an abſolute uniformity in faith, wor- 

. - ſhip, and ditfcipline. ER, 
Q. 12. 1s not the word church uſed in Scrip- 
ture in. à larger ſenſe than as denoting a particu- 
lar congregation ? 8 1 
A. Yes; but then it comprehends the whole 
body * of Chriſtians throughout the world, com- 

' monly called, the univerſalor catholic church. But 

the church of England is not, and does not pretend 

| to be, the ſame with this; tho' the church of 
| Rome, from whence ſhe had her original, makes 

this arrogant claim. And there is a very wide 

and evident difference between them, not only 

as the church of England is bounded by much 

| narrower limits than the church of Chriſt, but 

F as it is a civil or worldly conſtitution ; where- 

as the church of Chrift is a body purely religi- 

ous. + and ſpiritual, often called in ſcripture 

„the kingdom of heaven,” 


| | Acts xx. 28. Eph. v. 25, &c. : NS 4 
F. See the xixth Article of the chureh. _ 
Q. 13. In what reſpects does the church of Eng- 
land appear to be a worldly conſtitution; and there- 
/ {.* fore different from the church of Chriſt? = —+ 
| A. 1. Its; origin is from the world, it being 
framed by human authority, and is properly a 
creature of the ſtate : But the church of Chriſt 
is a kingdom not of this world.” John _ 
SW FELL EN = | 2. Its 
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2. Its members are men of the world 5,” 
the whole nation being acknowledged as ſuch: 
But thoſe of Chriſt's church are holy and pious 
men, who © have their converſation in Heaven.“ 
Jokes Xvii. 16. 1 Pet. ii. 9. Phil. iii. 20. 

„Its Jaws are of a worldly nature, being 
foinided: on acts of parliament, and enforced by 
mere worldly ſanctions : But the Jaws of Chriſt's 
church, are no other than the laws of God, 
conitained:3 in the ſcriptures, and the ſanctions of 
them are purely ſpiritual. Eph. ii. 20. 2 Cor. 
X. 4. 
| 4 Its ground of ſupport is the power and 


riches of the world: But that of Chriſt's church, 


the power and grace of God. 2 Cor. iv. 7. 

5. Its ſupreme head is one of the princes of 
the world: But the ſupreme” and only head of 
Chrift's "en is reaps enn himſelf. "pL 


i. . g ö 4 


't VV. B. By 725 application of this Roan phraſe (Pr. 
XV1i,/ 14.) the author is very far from intending to inſi- 
nuate that the members of the church of England are 


univerſally mere men of this world, and that none of 


them are true chriſtians, (See p. vii. pref.) but only, that 
it is not their chriſtianity whicl makes them members o 

this church; the nation at large being conſidered as ſuch 
without diſtinction, among whom it muſt be owned are 


many who are not only groſsly N but immoral 


and prophane. 


Q. 14. What power has the King i in the eb » 
England, whith conſtitutes him its fu preme head, 


andthe church a worldly kingdom? 


A. The King {or Queen) © is veſted ith. 
all power to Sein all manner of eccleſiaſti- 


* cal juriſdiction; and Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 
.  ** Archdeacons, and other cccleſiaſtical 1 5 


os e no manner of n eccleſiaſtical, 
TRE (. but 


44 S = 


* 


i. 


73 — OS. 
V 


n 


_ vail againſt it *. | 
magiſtrate in n:atters of religion, has often been 


of the Church of England. 3 


„ but by and under the King's majeſty, who 
„ hath full power and authority to hear and 
«« determine all manner of cauſes eccleſiaſtical, 
« and to reform and correct all vice, ſin, errors, 
ec hereſies whatſoever *.” The appointing of 
Biſhops alſo is his prerogative, and the power of 


ordination is derived from wy and held FE | 


his pleaſure, 


_ _* Theſe are the words of the act 26 Hen, VIII. cap. i. 
This power Hen. VIII. transferred from the Pope to him- 
ſelf (when he quarrelled with him about the Queen's di- 
vorce), and the Kings and Queens of England have en- 
Joyed it ever ſince. 


s. What objection have 1 t to this 


authority of the King ? 
A. Tho' they think it their duty to honour 
and obey the King in civil matters, they appre- 


hend ſuch power as our preſent conſtitution 


gives him in affairs of Religion, to be not only 
foreign to the province of the civil magiſtrate, 
but highly derogatory to. the honour of Chriſt, 
whom God hath appointed head over all chings 
to the church; and a groſs infringement on the 


liberty of chriſtians, who, in matters of faith 
and conſcience, are forbid being the ſervants of | 


men. 1 Cor. vii. 23. 
Q. 16. May it not be of ſervice to religion to 
| have the autherit of the chief magiſtrate engaged on 
710 A 

A. The religion of Jeſus does not want the 


ente of human power; his church is found- 


ed on a rock, more ſtable than any earthly eſta- 
bliſhment, and the gates of Hell ſhall never pre- 
he interference of the civil 


FOLIO nds Mat. xvi. 18. 
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un Pros and. Cinſtituti on, &c. 


more injurious than beneficial, and this autho- 
rity in matters of faith, is exceedingly dange- 
rous; and indeed the claim is more abſurd, than 
that of the Pope himſelf, who has the pretence of 
infallibility as the ground of it. ö 
Q. 17. Have the Kings of England been uſed to 
_ exerciſe this authority in matters of faith ? 
A. Yes; and the Queens alſo, in ſo great a 
degree as to reverſe. the. votes of parliaments, and 
'  Nop the proceedings of an whole Convocation of 
the Clergy... So did Queen Anne in the caſe of 
- Mr. Whiftn, who was condemned for Hereſy. 
| Q. 18. Did Religion ever flouriſh in a nation 
Where it was not eſtabliſhed ? + 
A.- The Religion of Jeſus, as eſtabliſhed in 
the hearts of, men, never flouriſhed more than 
when it had — at firſt) all the power: of the 
ond engaged againſt it. i 
Q. 19 hp not the Jewiſh rb national, Sint | 
as b > abliſhed ? 
A. The Jewiſh church was ; doubtleſs national 5 
and glahliſbed likewiſe; but then it ought to be 
remembered, it was not eſtabliſhed by the power 
of the civil magiſtrate, but by Fehovah: himſelf, 
who was its king and lawgiver; and no human 
authority was admitted to interfere in the con- 
ſtitution or government of it. It is therefore 
Highly unft to be made the model oſ a church 
under ſo different a diſpenſation as the chriſtian 
| 1s; and never was intended to be fo. 
It has been "remarked by ſome, that the Jewiſh- 
church, tho” national, was partly congregational alſo; as 


all the males, through the whole country, were obliged, 
at certain ſeaſons, to appear at Feruſalem. 
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$ECTION IL. 


Concerning the Officers appointed. in the 
Church of England. 


20. 72 HAT Officers are lyed in the | 
% church of England © "= King, to 
' whom the Diſſenters object? 

A. Archbiſhops, Dioceſan-Biſhops, Arch- 
deacons, Deans, Prebendaries, Canons, Minor 
Canons, Vicars-general, Commiſſaries, Officials, 
Chancellors, Surrogates, Proctors, &c. offices 
which Chriſt never appointed, and which no- 
thing in the New-Teſtament warrants, but are 
evidently of popiſh _— | 

.. 21. Does not the New- ment eak 0 
Biere as preſiding in the n jp f 
A. Les; but they were no other than the 
Paſtors of particular congregations, often called 
Elders or Preſlyters; which words are evidently 
uſed as ſynonymous with Biſbops, the Greek 
word * for. which Dan Hgnihes no more than 
overſeers. 7 4 


„ Exienerol. | | 
fs 2 22. What is the number, office, and au- 

_ thority of the Biſhops in the church of England ? 
A. Beſides the Archbiſhops, who are two, 
and who preſide over the others, the Biſhops are 
twenty-four. They have the ſole power of or- 
| daining the clergy, and very great authority over 

them. They perform the rite of confirmation, 
and conſecrate churches and church-yards. They 
are alſo inveſted with great ſecular power and 


* Q. 23 Mat 


Ac — - 
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34 Officers appointed in 

23. What have you to object to the ſu 11. 
ority of the Biſhops over the clergy? | 

A. No ſuch diſtinftion of minifters is ap- 

pointed by Chriſt in his church, but on the con- 

trary, he has expreſsly forbidden any of them 
to aſlume dominion over the reſt *. And as to 
the office of an Archbiſpop, none pretend to "ye: 
duce any ſcripture-warrant for it. Y 


See Matth. xx. 25—27. But Jeſus called them unto 
hin [viz. the diſciples, when they ſolicited the chief 
places in his kingdom] and ſaid, „ Ye know that the 
rinces of the Gentiles exerciſe dominion over them—but. 
E ſhall not be ſo among you; but whoſoever will be great 
among you ſet him be your miniſter, and whoſoever will 
be chief among you let him be your ſervant“ Ch. xxiii. 
3. © Be ye not called Rabbi, "a one is your maſter, even 
Chriſt, and all ye are brethren. And call no man your 
— —4 upon earth, for one is your Father which is in 
eaven. 
VN. B. The Biſhops are called ue) and right, reve- 
rend Fathers i in God. 


Q 24. Is there not ſomething excepti onable i in the 
manner o making of a Biſhop? _ | 
A. There is a great deal of pomp and eas 
in this. ceremony, in which there is an election, 
a confirmation, a conſecration, and an * inſtall- 
ment, or inveſtiture ; and ſome things in it are 
7 truly ludicrous. 
v. g. Tho" it is well known that the office-i is a very 
deſirable one, and is generally ſought after with great 
eagerneſs, the Biſhop elect ſolemnly declares againſt having 
uſed any undue means to obtain it, ſaying Nolo e ePiſcoparts 
3. e. Tamunwilling to be a Biſhop. Previous to the confir- 
mation the Vicar-general iſſues forth a citation to ſummon | 5 
1 who oppole the election; which is fixed on the door of 
ow-church. And afterwards three proclamations are 
= made in the church for the oppoſers to appear; but none 
| coming they are pronounced corturaces. See more in 155 


Neljor's Rights of the clergy. 

x N. B. This in an ä is called an Enthronement. 
vw N 27 i - "0 25, I bat 
| ; | : 


the Church of England. < 35 
Qt. 25. What is abjected to in the manner 0 
2 by Biſhops? ?- 2 

A. They require all whom they ordain to de- 
| clare, that they are moved by. the Holy-Ghoſt, 
in undertaking the miniſterial office; —— then 
pretend (or ſeem as if they pretended) to confer 
the Spirit by the impoſition of their hands, ſay- 
ing Receive the Holy Ghoſt.” 


Qt. 26. Cannone . as miniſters in the 2 
of + * who bave not been ordained by her own 


iſhops ? 
A. No; all other ordination is pronounced 


invalid, excepting that of the Roman Catholics; 


who, if they conform to the church of England, 
are not required to be re-ordained. 


Q. 27. What is the common * for the ex- 


clufive right of the Biſhops to ordain ? 


A. That they have derived it by uninterrupted K 


ſucceſſion f om: "the apoſtles ?. 
Q. 28. Hhat is 2555 ed to this right by unin- 
terrupted ſucceſſion? n 
A. The ſcriptures n no > where mention it as ne- 
ceſſary to render ordination valid. The church 
of . —. cannot prove that ſhe is poſſeſſed of 
it. And if the could, ſhe muſt: have received it 
'_ thro? the corrupt channel of the church of 
Rome. 
Q. 29. In hat do the Diſenters i in general think 


concerning ordination ?- 


A. They apprehend chat every man who is 


qualified for the miniſterial office, by ability and 
piety, has a right to exereiſe it in any ſociety 
that calls him to it; and that ordination is by no 
means neceſſary to the uſeful diſcharge of it. 


Accordingly, many of their miniſters preach | 


Rn 8 * they are amen. But hin 
t 
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36 Qufcers appointed in 
think it is very decent and uſeful, and agreeable 
to the ſcripture model, when they are about to 
ſettle with any people as Ce to have the ap- 
probation, the prayers, and the advice of ſome 
of their brethren ; who pretend to no authority 
to conſtitute them paſtors; that being derived 
folely from Chriſt, and che Choice of the 


people. Bo 
© Note. Some on \ theſe e uſe the rat of FO 


on of hands, without pretending to convey . OG 
: Sift ; ; and others diſuſe it. 


. 30: M hat is the extent of a Biſhop's + charge 
— 1 in the church of —— joy e 
A. Each Biſhop is the — of the whole 

Dioceſe, and has the charge of all the ſouls 
in it, and the government of all the clergy, 
who are really only his curates; which is a truſt 
ar too great for any man to execute, as each 
Dioceſe comprehends ſome hundred pariſhes. 


VM. B. The Biſhop of London's Dioceſe, eee 
all the clergy and meinbers of the church” of England in 


_ 


V. 35, * the auterit of « vibe over 


bis Cle "clergy? 

not ooly, has authority to enquire 3 
** conduct, to exhort them to their 
and to demand an oath of obedience to himſelf, 
according to the canons; but alſo the power 
of ſuſpenſion; which is too great for one man to 
c be entruſted with, and may be attended with. very 


83 conſequences. 

32. —— amd dvfigns of the. rite 
of Confirmation, as performed by the Biſhops? 
A? It is deſigned for young perſons: to take 
upon themſelves the vow which their Sponſors 
5 perde in their name at their baptiſm. 

3 8 ” Q 33 What 


t be Church of England. 37 
5 What dees the * perform on "og 
"I J. Hie thanks God for having regenerated 
them b water and the Holy Ghoſt, and for- 


given all their ſins. He then lays his hand upon 
the head of every perſon, and certifies them 


*Y all, by that hang of Gol ofaroun, . 


. 


their being the 


* ere them.” i iſ oa 
15 N ons in 1 
— confirmed ? 


. Nothing more chan their having a certifi- 
cate from their miniſter, that they can ſay the 
Lord's-ptayer, the cteed, the ten command- 
ments, * the catechiſm ; 84 6 their anſwer-. 
ing, ail togather, in the affirmative, to the Queſ- 
tion, which is read of courſe, << Whether they 
„renew the vows made in their name at their 
<< Baptiſm ?” f 

Q 35. What do Differ „ fo this cere- 
Mony? | 
P A. That i it has no foundation in reaſon, or or 

criptufe®, and is attended wi an 
conſequences. Beſides, ſhould — — of 
the rite itſeif be allowed, every pariſh-miniſter 
ſeems to he -2s. Wa * ic as a 
Biſhop. 5 
„The principal text urged in favour of 3 


3s nothing to the purpoſe, viz. Acts viii. 14, &c, which 


1 


refers to the ex inary gifts conferred by Peter and 
John, The confirmation ſpoken of ch. xiv. 22. and xv. 
41, was not by impoſition of hands, but by preaching. 1 
Q. 36. What dangerous conſequence is Rey 
10 ari " from it? 1 
A. Ignorant people, who have too 1 | 
opinion of the Biſhop'to think he would declare 
2 Falſchood, are like to look upon | themſelves. 
to be, what he has declared they are, pardoned, - 
regenerated, and "GONE" in God's favour, _ 
0 


38 Officers appointed, &c. N 
fo conclude their ſtate is ſafe, while yet they con- 
tinue in _—— Diſſenters uh he donde | 
—— ” 58 at do Di object to t e COnie- 
— — churches and burying- grounds by" the 
. hit nh ninth Gin fo 
A. They think that no ceremony can make | 
one place more holy than another; that if it 
could, the common prieſts are as able to per- 
m it as the Biſhops, and that their preten- 
fions of this nature tend greatly to promote a 
ſuperſtitious veneration for the places ſo conſe- 
crated, as well as for themſelves. | * 
g. hut is thut ſecular power and dignity 
ab uche Bijbaps are invefled © © | 
A. They haye their reſpective courts of judica- 
ture held in their cathedrals, and iſſue out writs, F 
not in the King's name, (as other courts do) but _ 
in their own. They depute Chancellors to act as 
Judges ; whoſe juriſdiction extends to all cauſes 
concerning marriages, laſt wills, adminiſtrations, 
Ke. as well asg t perſons accuſed of various 
orimes, on which they paſs ſentence without a 
jury, and far which they inflict very heavy ſecular 
puniſhments. The Biſhops alſo are Lords of 
Parliament, and as ſuch have a ſeat in the houſe 
of Lords. . 0 


Some maintain that they are Peers of the Realm. f 
| See Nelſon, p. (o- 108. zd edit. The Biſhoprick of 
Durbam has for many centuries been a County Palatine, 
The Earidem of Sadberg is alfo annexed to this Biſhopricx. Es 
The Archbiſhop of Canterbury is Primate and Metropolitan | \ 
of. all England, and next in diguty to the royal family. 
He has the probate of all wills in his province, When 
any die inteſtate, having goods in ſeveral dioceſes, the 
ad niniſtration belongs to him. (Ib. p. 61.) It is his pri- 
42 vilege, hy cuſtom, to crown the kings and queens of Eng- * 


* 


band., He has alte {by the Stat. 25. Hen, VIII. ch. 2% 


the 
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< the power of graoting diſpenſations, in any caſe not con- 
4 trary to tlie holy ſcriptures and the law of God, where 
« the Pope uſed — to grant them. Which is the 
foundation of his granting ſpecial licences to marry at 
any place or time, e hold wwe: livings, and to confer 
« d+grees, in prejudice of the univerſities, c.. { Black- 
fone's Comment, Vol. I. p. 381.) „ The Archbiſhop of 
« Canterbury has indeed, by the laws of England, ſuch. 


5 extenſive powers, that ever ſince the death of Laud, 


« the government has thovght proper to raiſe to that dig - 
« nity none but men oy, moderate principles, and of 
« very ee Abi 


. TRI + Guthrie's Geog. Gram. p. 189. 
Il hat is objected to this dignity and 


Q. 39. 
power of the Biſhops ? 


It is not very canſiſtent with their charac- 


ters as the ſervants of the meek and lowly Jeſus, 


or with their pretenſions as the ſucceſſors of the 
Apoſtles, whoſe weapons of warfare were not 
carnal *, and who affected no external_pomp or 
worldly power +. It muſt greatly interfere with 


the ſpiritual duties f of their office; and is not 


agreeable fo the free Þirit of the Engl civil 
. 1 4 


5 Cor. *. 4. 1 Cor. iv. 1 1 13. T Acts vi. 2, 4. 
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J 40. Gn AT i ts hs mode of v ' worſhip * 


Mabliſhed churu F. 

A. A form 1 prayer is ſtatedly uſed; called 
the Liturgy, or Common-prayer. | 

e 


Li 


— 


46 of the Lrrusor. | 


2 4 1. Do Dilſenters think forms of projet in 
aeg ſinful? 


No; they think it far better to pray by 

à form than not at all, or in an indecent inco- 
herent manner; but do not approve of a mini- 
ſter's uſing a Liturgy, o or ſtated form in public. 


worſhip. 
Niete. Many diſſenting minifters have 8 forms 


2s helps. to the. devotion of the family and cl ny and 


4 of the people uſe them as they ſee occaſion. 


Q. 42. What are the one commonly urged | 
8 age Liturgies in gener 


? 

. The ie is ſilent with reſpect to 
the neceſſity or expediency of them, and refers 
to none in uſe, though it treats largely on divine 
worlhip, and often mentions the prayers of good 
men. 


miniſters ſhould be confined to a 8 form in 
their prayers, more than in their ſermons. _ 
he . uſe of . ſuch a form is attended with 


da diſadvantages, both to miniſters and 


people. 
"'Q: 43. What are the principal diſadvantages of 


4 Liturgy ?- 
A. 1. It is an encouragement to indolence in 


miniſters. 
2, It tends to leſſen their ability for praying 


in caſes of emergency, for which no form can 


be provided. 
The conſtant repetition of the ſame things 


3. 
tends to deaden we. affections of the ed 
4. Le cannot be adapted to all the 


— ey nnd the ſe- 
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2. It ems highly - db. that chriſtian | 
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Of the Liturcy, 41 


5 veral events which may occur, and which ought 
to be noticed in public prayer. 
Q. 44. What is objected to the Liturgy of the 
chrrch ou" England in particular ?. 
A. 1. That it is impoſed by human authority, 
e ſo that miniſters muſt make no variation from 
it, whatever the peculiar circumſtances of thin 
may require; and no alteration can be 1 
in it, bowever proper and neceſſary, without an 
act el Parlement Wien cannot cally: be ko- 
cur 
4" So That there are - many things exceptionable 
in the Liturgy itſelf, e. g. in the general form 
and conſtruction of it in the. ſentiment. and 
expreſſion in ſeveral particular parts---and wo 
in reſpect to language. 
| | 3. That the manner of reciting it is unna- 
l 2 and prckifying, A in the cathe- 
45. Inbat is ex tionable i in the general forms 
N deed, of ny Liturgy? 
| A. 1, The method is irregular and confalas. > 
' 7 he Gveral. prayers, collects, &c. are without 
any order or connexion. And they are ſo mew 
as to require ſome ſxill to find — 
read, and ſo make it neceſſary to ſkip. backwards 
| and forwards ſeveral times in t one ſer- 
5 vice. 
2. The parts into which it is Ae are 
too many and too minute. Some of the diſtinct 
prayers, and eſpecially the collects *, ſeem to 
FE, have no diſtinguiſh ng — but are little men 
than introduction concluſion. 
; Col. for 2d Sunday after E 2d before Lent 13 85 
1 We and th in 3 | 11 f 
3˙ __ is Tag * rr and vain repetitions. ; 
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Lord have mercy upon us, and gheria futri; 
are introduced much too frequently. The 


Lord's- prayer is uſed three or four times, and 


may occur {ix times in the fame ſervice, - In the 
Litany, , Have. mercy upon us miſerable ſin- 
<.ners,” is ſaid eight times: Good Lord de- 
. « liver us,” eight times. alſo: and. We be- 


4 ſeech thee to hear us god Lord,” en ; 


See Math. vi. 7. 

Fa It is in ſome views n be 
confeſſion i is much too general; as indeed are the 
petitions and thankfgivings. And ſome caſes are 
not provided for. It is remarkable, there is no 
prayer for the univerſities. 

5. The prayers are not always adapted to the 
occaſion. There is a — 

\ fort in the ſervice for (what is a called) 
the. churching e women ; O Lord fave this 
woman thy ſervant---Be thou to her a 

* tower from the face of her en- 
in the viſitation, of the ſick.--- 


is improper When as it often is, early 
in the afternoon : As likewiſe is that expreſſion 
in the morning ſervice, Whe haſt brought us 
to the beginning of this day,” when rea 
5 paſt it. (See Cand. 


5065 


prayers are needteſs and re- 


. rom 4 g. Severat of the Collects, in 
which no bleffing is afked but what is prayed 


for in other parts of the ſervice, The prayers 
for the King and Royal Family are difpropor- 
rr of intereeſſion . 


2 The King is prayed for three times every Son- 
day morning, and again in the communion ſeruice, be- 
n in es of the forms appointed for ſolemn days. 


7. There 


. 
1 
% , - 
« — 
CU A TIT 
—— ͤ - 0 


inſtance of this 


„ The faine | 
be 3d Collect 
ſor evening prayer, Lighten our darkneſs, &.“ 


near 


3 


3 
ö 
4 


| 
; 


W 
a 


baptiim, Wherein I was made a member of Chriſt, a 


a ſuperſtitious regard to which is encouraged 
by the uſe of the term Conjecration ;, and paxti- 
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7. There is only one general form of prayer 

appointed; the conſtant uſe of Which at all 
times, morning and evening, is very unreaſon- . 
able, and muſt tend greatly to promote for- 
Qt. 46. What is there exceptionable as to ſenti- 
ment in particular parts of the Liturgy ? | 

A. 1. In the Office of BaprFiSM 
Such expreſſions are uſed concerning the effi- 
cacy of that rite, as naturally lead perſons to 


conceiye of it as a ſaving ordinance * : wich 


however is rendered ridiculous by the queſtions 


put to the Infant in the perſon of the ſponſors, 
and the anſwers they make in its name, concern- 


ing its faith and future conduct +. 


cd is thanked for having irgeherated the' child by 


his Holy Spirit. The water is called the lavercf regene 
ration, by which the child, w_ born in original ſin-and 
in the wrath of God, is received into the number of the 
children of God, and heirs of everlaſting life. Accord- 
ingly, in the Catecbiſin, the child is taught to ſay of its 


« child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
% heaven. A ſentiment as dangerous as it is unreaſon- 
able and unſcriptural, _ 5 


* N * , 


10. Doft bas in the name of this. child. renounce the 
4 2; his works, c. Au 1 renounce them all. 


Q_ Daft thou believe in God, c? Anſ, ATI this 1 ſtead- 
t.itly believe. Q, Wilt thou be baptized in this faith ? 
Anſ That is my deſire. Q Wilt thou keep God's . boly 
will, &c ? Anfev. Twill 5 
2. In the COMMUN1ON-SERVICE. i: 
Some expreſſions ſtrongly” favour the notion of 
Chriſt's real preſence in the bread and wine *: 


gulatlu, by the repetition of the confecration- 
prayer, if the firſt quantity be not ſuſſicient g. 
e C4 * Grant 


44 _ Of the Lrroker. 


L finfuf bodies may be made clean by his bod 5 
When the miniſter gives the bread he fays, body 
«© of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt preſerve they: y and ſoul 25 
and when giving the cup, The blood of our Lord Jeſus 
« Chriſt preſerye thy body and ſoul,” Ke. 

+ The order of the rubric, reſpeRing the bread and 


wine that is left, ſavours ſtrongly of popiſh ſuperſtition, 
_ appears fmewhat ludierous. | 

e If an ny of the bread and wine remain unconſecrated, 
6% the curate mall have it to his on uſe; but if any re- 
1 main of that which was conſecrated, To ſhall not be 
& carried out of the church, but the prieſt, and ſuch 
« Sther of the communicants as he ſha ſhalt then call unto 


4 e and drink the ſame. 
3. In the Visrrarion of the Siek. tt 
; Afeer the fick perſon has declared his aſſent to 
me articles of the creed, and profeſſed his re- 
1 ir and his charity with all men, he is to 


<« Fn if. he feel bis conſcience troubled,” — 
After which confeſſion, the Prieſt is required, 
. te * and heartily deſire mo to ab- 
m. 


The form of abſolution i is really ſhocking and do 
Fight Popery. % Our Lord "Jeſus Chriſt, * hath 155 
power to bis church to abſolve all ſinners, who truly 


<«. thee thine offences; and by bis 2 committe 
ne, F abſobye thee from all thy fut, in che name of 8 
3 — 28 and of * m and of the mac Ghoſt. 


nd ga fp: „ Bopray/ SunvIOE. + 


"This ohc:ſcrvies is read at all . . 


out diſtinction; whatever the age, circumſtan 
or character, of: the deceaſed, may be; yea, 


— — ET and to have died 
FR — 


„ 2 


, Grant us therefore ſo to eat the fleſh of thy dear 
| 0 Son Jeſus Chriſt, and ſo to drink his blood, that Lon | 


< him, ſhall, immediately after the nnn * 6 


moved to make a ſpecial confeſlion of his 


10 repent and believe in him, of hl eat mercy for ive 


they are known to have been the moſt abandoned 
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without any ſigns of repentance ; excepting they _ 
were unbaptized, ſelf-murderers, or , excommuni- 
cated; which-laſt caſe very rarely happens. —In- 

this ſervice, the Miniſter is required to ſtile the 
deceaſed, Our dear brother — to expreſs a 
„ ſure and certain hope of his reſurrection to 
eternal life — to thank God for having taken 
him out of the miſeries of this ſinful world 
and to pray that when we depart this life, we 
may reſt in Chriſt, as our hope is this our 
brother doth :”—— Expreſſions, which (duf- 
ing the preſent. relaxation of church-diſcipline) 
muſt often hurt the conſeiences of miniſters 
and be attended with very dangerous conſequences 
with reſpect to the people. No wonder if wick 
ed perſons ſhould encourage themſelves to go on 
| in ſin, on the preſumption of obtaining happi- 
A . neſs at laſt, notwithſtanding, while they ſo often- 
hear perſbns of their on character, when dead, 


on account of this Office, — (9 ag (as 
| he told Dr. Tillotſon) would never undertake the cure of 
f — fouls. See Cal. Life Baxt, Vol. IV. p. 226. nd 3 


8 Services for Hol x-Da Ts. = 
Particularly that for January 30, and Maj .- _- 
In the former of which, the death of W whe, 5 
and in the latter, the reſtoration of Charles II. | 
are commemorated in a manner founded on falſe- 


. % "a * 


hood, and bordering upon prophaneneſs. 25. 
On Jan. 30. Charles I. is abſurdly ſtyled a Martyr, 


| 5 . character is given him much greater thin (from his- 
5 Hiſtory) he appears to deſerve; and, his death lament- 


ed, the guilt of it confeſſed, and the Judgments: of God? 

on account of it deprecated, in à manner highly unjuſti-" 

fable, * character was what it is repre- 

| ſented. * t 7 moſt ſhocking part of * ** is, 10 

EY reading of the Pſalms which relate to the /uffermgs of: + 
5 Mak ; | | $, oF - ; | e 
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The thank givings offered May 29, for the, reſtorations 
of Charles II. as our moſt gracious youu HL F and. 
« for reſtoring to us [by him] the publick and free pro- 
« feſfion of God's irur religion and worſhip—his ſacred 


we think of the vices of his character, his attempts atainſt 


could be no publie and free profeſſion of God's true reli- 


of 3 


L 6. In ſome of the PoxTions or Sexirrunz 
appointed to bs rd. 


are the ſame for the morning and afternoon) are 
hy no means ſo pertinent as many that might be 
— The Leſſons are not always well — 
for edificatien- An whole chapter is ſometimes. 
read on a particular occaſion, in which there are 


axe too perſonal for a congregation _ —＋ 2 
There ſeems to be no proprie . read 
Epiſtles and. Goſpels: as difti Yong 
and. efpecially, in reading — ern of 
_ ſcripture, when there is no goſpet or e ſuit- 
able, as for the goſpel, or for the apiftle. 
In the uſe of the AFOCRYPHAL Boone.” 
1 — — 
publick! read, and that in the room of ſome part 


people think the n of equal authori 
with the Bible. Some of theſe leſſons contain 
* ridiculous ſtories in the whole book . 
g. The fabulous and grofs _— of Bel and the 
Drege of DENY and OY and above all, ai 
2 © mage 


* 


truth and goſpel, 10 the great ermfort and joy of our 
hearts; — as we cannot heantil y E when 


me liberties of this country, and the immoralities and per- 
ſecutions of his reign ; unleſs we believed there was an 


gon, &c. without m and n the nn 


'T boſe with which the ſervice 8 1 I 


dut a few wordsat all adapted to-it. The Song 
ef the virgin Mary and of Simeon, which are 
made a part of the worſhip, in Evening-prayer, 


are appointed to be 
of the facred writings; which tends to make 


— — UU 
7 
* 


* 
s 
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ical romance of receiving-a fair virgin from the in- 


|  chantments of her iy fernal lover, and conpuring away the 


amorous devil Aſmodeus, by the fumes of a fiſh's liver. 
See Diſſent. Gent. p. ror. 


N. B. The ſtory of Bel and the Dragon was ri ap- | 
pointed to be read by the Common: Prayer -book of 


Charks I, 
| 8. In the ATHANASIAN Cre. 8 
This creed (which. was taken verbatim from 
the Maſi- boot) is expreſſed in ſuch a manner, as 
ſcems not . calculated to ſupport the doctrine it 
pretends to explain. The damnatoi y clauſes of 
it are particularly exceptionable, and render the 
church highly” inconfiltent, as the admits per- 
fons to her communion without requiring their 
belief of it, aud expreſſes her hope of the falva- 
tion of all over whom- the burial fervice is read, 
thoꝰ they underſtand nothing of the doctrine con- 
tained in this ereed, or are known to deny it. 


9 In ſeme parts of the Li An v. | 
e. g. From fornication and all-other deadly 
« ing, good Lord deliver us:“ which ſcems to 
countehance the popiſh notion of ſome ſins be- 
ing venial. Some cannot p ay to be delivered 
from ſudden death,” becauſe they think it a 
benefit; and others, becauſe” they 12 5 15 ſitteſt 
th leave it to a wiſe and good God to. wad determiue 


the-manner- of their dying. 5 
A much better petition than either of theſe was 


N out of the Litany, at the review in Queen 
Mizabeth's time, which conſiſtent Proteſtants- 


could much more generally adopt: From the: 
* Biſhop of "Rome," and all his deteftable- ener 


« mitiæs, g Lord deliver, us. 
2. 47, # is I againſt i in the manner. 
of reciting. tho Liturgy ? - 


4. T he RING it, as in the PRE OY is 
* C © unſuitable 


_ : - e Lirezer: — "> 
unſuitable to the nature of . and the fines 5 * 
plicity of Gofpel-worſhip *. And the manner 
= 32 which the people join with the prieſt, in the 
* : d-Churches, is — aanepcel and ar 
1 —— ſometimes making reſponſes to the b. 
 - ritions - 2x offers: ſometimes repeating x prayer 
along with him: ſometimes ſaying broken parts * 
of nces aſter him: ſometimes concluding, | 
* begun: 1 [ 
de and they reading averſe alternately. ö 
chan was firſt introduced in the sed of . | 1 
mach by Flawianus, a man of looſe: morals, but fond of | 
ceremonies. The chugch of Rome adopted it, where i 
- was improved under ſeveral Popes, and was com denied | $ 
zin the time of Gregory, about the year 620; and from | 
_ him intitled, the gorian wn; —.— the _ | 
— — ok into England: ita 8 i 
1 to be uſed-wit the vocal — P | 
ann on Cathed.. Worſhip in Comp, Hift. Ref. 
1 Re ſes are uſed in ne other proteſtant church. p — 
5 were introduced by Pope Gregory. | 
. How is it to be accounted for that there | 
many exceptionable things-m the Liturgy ® 
7 The plain reaſon 1 * was taken for the 
ä moſt part from the old popifh' litisgy t; from 
; +. Calderwood in his Church Hift. ſays, That the Com- 
mon-prayer 4. wh on 3 —— of * hate 
f tual. Thale 6 Canticles — — _ | 
.- Gook, "Benidiciie omnia. Benedictus Dom. Magnificat. A 
| 
| 


une Ait. . cu ue wilt, or the Athangfian. creed | 
5 Te Deum, We Chris Mee afttr every pſalm.--- 
When, therefore, the Devon/bire- men were ſtirred up to 
rebellion, on account of the alteration of their lake 

_ book, King Edward. VI. tells them in a Letter, to- 
quiet them, ** As for the ſervice an the Engliſh t. | 
it perchance ſeems to you a deo ſervice, but yet | | 

8 * — ane igg loan of ile fee, ed [ 
nin Englim.“ Accordingly, ſome wm n 
e _ * Liturg y. 1 | 

| ere Delawne's "rot 4752. 5 
whick | 
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which the firſt Reformers prudently made as 
little variation as gt intending by degrees, 
to effect a thorough reform. But their fudcetiors 

unaccountably . fatisfied with what they had 
k done, and have made no material alteration ſince. 
Our church-governors, either-thro' indifference, 
br an unreaſonable * averſion. to innovations, or 
I an apprehenſion of endangering the Whole chuseh | 
1 dy repairing a part of it, have hitherto rejected 
' the propoſals of many learned clergymen'+ in the 
1 church, 8 (well as the Preſbyterian miniſters, 
5 1661.) for improving the eſtabliſhed 2 ag „ 
. 7% See a curious inſtance of _ in Furn. Lett. to Blacks 
| flene, p 39... 
| T See the Free and candid Di iſquiftions latin ” the 
| church of England, printed in the year 1749, addrefſit.to | 
our governors in church and ſtate, more eſpecially to the 
| Convocation ; by dutiful ſons of the faid church. In 


which a great number of alterations in the Liturgy" We 
| ö very A9 and modeſtly propoſed. 


In what manner is the public woof 0 
2 ers condudted £ + 1 , ef 


org porary prayer, ar, as it is ſome- 
os free-prayer ; in which the minifter 


to his own RE II, 
of a.Bogk. 36 


Try 
dN 
HL 


A It was. 8 in * Joik before Es 
were or could be; for men had prayed: to 
two thouſand years before any books were 

. And there are many examples of ex- 


n in the ſacred writings. I 
N Prophets under the Old Teſta- 
ment, Chriſt and his Apoſtles under the New, 
2 99 5 hotly Denny 
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„% Of tie Lironer, 
251. What are the chief advantages of. ext E 


pee prayer? 
A. 1. It obliges miniſters (who uſe it in a pro- 


per manner) to an habit of diligence 1 in conver- 


ing with divine wings. 
2. It tends greatly to keep up the attention, 


"ns excite the pious affections of the worlhip- 


- fees, 
3. It i is capable of being beſt ſuited to the 
enden of the congregation, and the vari- 


ous fudden oceurrences that may happen, which 


| ought” not to : "gp unnoticed in e vo- | 


tion. 


* 52. Here can the people join in extenipo — 
rary prayer, fince they muſt wait till the miniſter 
has finifhed a ſentence before 50 can en, the 


meaning of it? 

A. I. In order properly to join in prayer with 
another, it is: not neceſſary to adopt every word 
as it is uttered ;; it is ſufficient to on to a pe 
tition when the whole is delivered. | 

2. However, thoſe prayers - whiet are en 
extemporary, are not (and ought not to be) al- 
Pair of entirely new - many of the ſame expreſſions 
will often occur, and eſpecially ſcripture ex- 
preſſions, which may generally be underſtood 
3 e to, _ ſoon as 4 e ur ate ut-. 


4. 


7 The ke 0 obfeckion would i in Wes 4 gree, 
d equally good againſt hearing new ſermons. - 
Q. 53. Are not E prayers hrable 10 


20 Seat impropr ietics n method und expreſſion ? © 


. It is allowed, they are not 2 ſo ac- 
curate as forms might be made. But perſons of 


Wert care abilities and education, may, by 


ol 


nt We and — uſe, acquire an habit 
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of expreſſing themſelves with a degree of accu- 
racy ſufficient for all the purpoſes of ſocial de- 
votion. And churchmen ought to remember 
that there are many improprieties in the Common- 
prayer *, equal to moſt that are obſervable in the 


_ Prayers of the regular Diſſenters. 


Q 54. B. 


* Beſides the improprieties in the Liturgy before re- 


marked, (Q. 45.) it may not be amiſs here to ſelect ſome 


others in reſpeét to Language only.. 
Uncouth and obſolete words and phraſes. . Prevent us in 

all our doings.— Let thy mercy lighten upon us. —Order- 

ed by thy godernance.— Thine honourable and true fon. 


That we he fulfilled with thy grace. — Thoſe things which 
we aſk Jaithiſully.— May do ſuch things as be rightfid — 


or the, ore confirmation of the taith,—Thro! our fins. 
ang Kay xa we be ſore * Tags en rar px. late. 
gue of immoderate rain.— The ſpirit of ghoftly firength. 
Great marvels, — Deadly fins, & e. * * 1 
Beſides theſe, many occur in the verſton of the P/alms: 
read in the, church, (which is done from the vulgale 
Latin, and in which there are ſeveral groſs miſtranſla- 
i | e upon thee. — 

Thou art my auonſbip. — He is an wholeſome defence. — 
Bleſſed are the folk. — The time thou haſt plagued us. 
O thou oft, bigheft. —With trumpets and a — We 
have wiſhed you good luck. —How ſweet are thy words un- 
to. my throat. L will bleſs her wiFuals, &c. &. 
_ Redundancies, -* Acknowledge and confeſs. Not diſ- 
ſemble nor cloat them. Pardoneth and abfolbveth.— Van- 


 quiſh and overcome, — Worthy] T 5 liwpoinndly 


hear us O Ch iſt, griciouſly bear us O Lord Chriit. 
(Cee the end of the Litany.) We praiſe thee, we bleis 


Thee, we worſhip thee, we glorify thee, we give thanks 
. to thee for thy glory, O Lord God, heavenly. King, 


God the Father Almighty. : Communion Service: VI 


— 


Want of. Connexion 3. particulaily between the Ane 


and the Petition, —** Give peace in our time, O Lord, 
| becauſe there is none other that fighteth for us, buy only 


thou, O God.— © God who art the author of peact and 

lover of concord, in knowledge of whom, e. defend vs: 

thy humble ſervants in all allaults, &c,— Almighty and; 
A | eeuerlaſting 


3 
* 


- 
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Q. 5. But "is it not requifite that chriſtians. 
maintain uniformity in their worſhip ? 4 

A. Uniformity is no more neceſſary in prayer 
than in preaching. If it were, Chriſt himſelf. 
would have told us ſo, and the Apoſtles and firſt 


Chriftians would have maintained it; which 


there is not the leaſt proof of their doing. And 
it ſeems ſtrange that uniformity ſhould be thought 
more neceſſary in prayer than in preaching, or 


in other things, in which variety is eſteemed 


beautiful. © 


Qs. Dia not if teach bis difepler to pray 


prayer 


by a form, called the 

_ eveilafting God, who' alone workeſt great marvels, ſend 
down upon our Biſhops and Curates, the healthful ſpirit 
of thy grace.” In't is laſt inſtance the connexion un- 
deni ſaggeſts,' what the compilers cannot be thought 
to have intended, viz. that it is a marvellous thing for 
_ _ Ciirates,/ and even Biſhope, to bave grace, 

- Abſurd or Unintelligible. '< By the myſtery of thy holy 
_ incarnation; by thy holy nativity-and circumciſion, by thy 

baptiſm, faſting;' and temptation, r. Good Lord deliver 
us. Haft given us grace in the power of the divine ma- 
jeſty to worſhip the unity. — Thoſe things, which for our 


unworthineſs we dare not aſk, vouchſafe to give us. — 
Thou only art holy, thou only art the Lord, thou only 


O Chriſt, with the holy Ghoſt, art moſt high in the glory 
of God the Father- n one of the prayers 
in the communion ſervice, God is ſtiled Holy Father. — 
Bar the rubric orders that on Tri: „ N mall 
be omitted; as if God was not Holy Father that day a8. 
much as any other ran 5 . in 

From this ſpecimen of faults in the eſtabliſhed Liturgy 
it appears, that churchmen have not quite fo much cauſe 


to boaſt of its perfection, and its ſuperiority to extempo- 


rary-prayers, even in point of expreſſion, as a ſtranger 
might be ready to imagine. And it ſhould be conſidered, 
that-in-the latter caſe ĩmproprieties, when obſerved; may 
be avoided in time to come; but in the former, the faults: 
welt as the forms even by thoſe who pore” 

— 2 oh r San 


are eſtabliſhed as 


Zelans * | 5 A, It 
* n 5 : 
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Concerning Ceremonies. 53 


15 A. It is not general! y allowed, that our Lord 

f intended this prayer of his to de always uſed in 

his church as a Form, but is by many conſider- 

ed as a Directory for our prayers *, However, 

if it could be proved that it was deſigned ag 2 

> ſtanding form, this does not warrant the uſe of 

| a Liturgy, drawn up by fallible men, much leſs 
the impoſition of it by «the civil magiſtrate. 


In this manner (rg) pray ye. Mat. vi. 9 
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SECTION Iv: 


' Concerning. Ceremonies. 


> 


2.5. 
divine 


W# AT is the opinion of the Diſſew- 
__— with 9 ed —— ies in 


* They daphvse of ſuch as are of as 
| Human invention, eſpecially when made nece(> 
ue as thoſe of the church of England are, 
think mae bound to ende i 
* Wr of tbe 0 E - 
BCLS en in ſcripture Ca 25 1 T4 
A. They are not G peiy reverts in wy 
ture, (becauſe they were not in uſe early enoug 
but all Fill-worſhip + is, of which theſe are o 
kind; ; and as they are not commanded there, that 8. 
a ſuſſicient reaſon far refuſing to ſubmit to them. 
| Q. 58. Does not the church claim authority” to 
OX; deere: rites and ceremonies in divine worſhip ? 
A. Yes f; but Diſſenters deny the claim, 4) 
cannot ſubmit to cnc of her ceremonies, till 


| ſhe can prove ond au ority t to enjoin them from 
Þ eee | 5 
[ "+ See Col. ii. 23. t See Article 8 
2 59. 1s 


* 54 Concerning Ceremonies. 
Q. 59. If nothing to be re red in the war 
2 but what is Batak: i ſcripture ? ip | 
A. Nothing but what is either expreſsly com- 
manded, or neceſſarily implied in a command. 
60. Are not the ceremonies of the church in- 

different in themſelves ? I ber- then can be the 
harm » e with them ? 

A. they be allowed indifferent in them- 
ſelves, — may not be ſo in all the circum- 
ſtances of them; and if they are, they ceaſe to 
be fo, when enjoined by human authority “, and 
made the terms of Chriſtian communion. 

To this ſe the words of the le are re- 
. 2 . vi. 122. Al} thin 2 lawful to 
*© me, but I will not be brought under the power of 


« any.” See, on this head, Furneaux's N 
Letters to Blackfone, p- 166-150. ad Edit. 


'Q. 64. Where am be the evil ef tting ts 
human authority in things 3 for the" ſake 
of peace and uniſormiiy ?, 
A. It would be acknowledging in thoſe who 
have aſſumed the offce of governors in the 
Church, a right which Chriſt never gave them, 
che pretenſion to Which is r to his 
honour ; and it would be at li- 
wherewith Chriſt —_ BT us free,” 

and in which he has exhorted us to 22 ſtand faſt. 

. 8 

2. Are we * cmmended „, « Jet al 
| * things be done decent] in order? 
i Hay not, therefore, the 9 ＋ the church, 951 
point whatever is necęſſary thereunto ? , 8 
A. All chriſtians mit judge e for themſelves 
what is decent and orderly. e think thoſe 
things to be ſd, which others deem the reverſe. 

And no ä —— er have a to de- 


— 
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rmine for any but themſelves, for we own no 

E of * — ä ah 

63. Are any bad conlequences he ly to ari 
Foy 3 few ceremonies, which the church * 
England has appointed? 

A. They can do no good, and may be abuſed 
to bad — gy They tend to deſtroy the ſim- 
plicity of divine worſhip; they encourage ſuper- 
ſtition, and lead the way to Popery, which 
abounds with human inventions. 

Q. 64. But dies not the church e England dif- 
claim the errors, of Popery? 

A. It does ſo in words, but not in fact, fo 
long, as it claims authority i in matters of faith, 
or à right to decree ceremonies. . Thoſe cere- 
monies which it uſes are evidently of | popiſh. ori- 

gioaly and upon the ſame inciple Shape za apts 

it might admit Wes ic reſt. uh 4 
. 65. the ceremonies. in 
45 of IP 
A. 1, Bowin r the 2. Bowih 
at the name of 5 . 
1 4. Particular 4 Sai in worſhip, 

eſpeci . the Lord's-ſupper. 13 
0 0. 6b. at 15 the ceremany of bowing ta the 
1 Di clas table (which i is called the 
altar, and is encloſed with rails) is placed at 
the eaſt- end of the church; and to that, rigid 
churchmen almoſt univerſally. turn their faces, 
from all other parts, when they ſay the Creed, 

and bow when they come to the name of Jeſus 3 
as ſome of them alſo do when oy'y come ito 
and go out bf the church. 


„N.. Tuis ceremony is not enjoined by any Nee of 
the church ROW in beings. but is as generally uſzi, and as 
Wengppbiy | defended as if it were, ——Aichbithop Lana 
6 wa command: 


a 


/ 
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commanded it to be uſed, and ſeverely puniſhed | thoſe 

that refuſed to doit, © 

. 67. What a Diffnters object 10 8 cere- 

| ay 
A. 1. That chriſtian churches Are to er no 

Hears [, but only a convenient table at which to 


adminiſter the Lord's-ſupper. 

2. That there is no reaſon Why this ſhould be 
placed in the eaſtern part of the building, that 
being no more ſacred than any other. Nor was 


it fo placed, after the Reformation, bue i in —_ | 


body of the church, till Laud's time. 
| That the communion-table has no more 
. fanRity i in it than any other table, and that the 
cuſtom of bowing towards it had it's riſe in 
Popery, which teaches, 'that the bread and wine 
place upon it, are the very body ànd blood of 
Chriſt ; which the church of Engla Ae 4, 
with all other Proteſtants, to do denn.. 
4. That bowing the body in any particular 


part of divine worſhip is an unſcriptural cere- 


man, and favours of ſuperſtition r. 

. Worthipping towards the Baſt, ſeems to 
hae been an old beathen cuſtom, which the 
ſcripture ture expreſſy condemns f. Rai e „ 
I Theprimitive chriſtians had altars P 7 
bc a them.” A. B. (ro * i e 8 


Not indeed quite con/iftently, while MY PR . 


in the Liturgy remain. Gee p. 43. — The 'Catech;ſm 
Gays, * the thing figniſied in the Lord's Supper is, he 

« \bady' ard Dive Abriß, which are. werily and en 
| 4 taken and received by the faithful,” . 


68. Does not the (cri pture expreſuly. Tequere. 


that s at the name of. au "Ir: Ent ſhould . 


> bow F. dei k gere e 
{+ 15 "Ty 11 Seo Beek. viii. *. 1 Phil. i a, 10, 
. 1. That 


F 4 


|. — —ů—ů—— 
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fee That paſſa age of. ſcripture, cannot reaſon- 
ably be taken in a literal ſenſe, and. therefore 
does-not authorize the practice of bowing, when 
the name of Jeſus is mentioned. 7 

Q. 69. How doth this appear ? 

A. 1. It is highly unreaſonable_ to n 
that if ſuch a ceremony were proper or uſeful, 
it ſhould be performed in honour of the Son, 
and not of the Father alſo; or at the mention of 
the name. Jeſus, and not of any other of the 
names by which, the Son of God is as frequent- 
ly called ; or in ſome particular parts of public 
ſervi ervice, and not at all times 8 this name is 
pronounced. 

2. If any part of this text is to be literall 
taken, the whole of it ought to be fo, — 
is too abſurd to be admitted; for it is there re- 
quired alſo, that * every tongue ſhould confeſs 
< that Chriſt is Lord, of things in heaven and 
< on earth, and under the 8 

3. That church; people themſelves do not 
practiſe according to the literal ſenſe of this text, 
for none of them (except the women) bow the 
knee, but the head. And 

4. Some learned and zealous Divines 8 0 the 


church have Sven up this text as not to the r 


ſent purpoſe. 
2ũ De. Nichols i in 3 15 

Some, to obviate the objeRion - againſt, the church of 
England, on account of this ceremony, have urged that 
it is not <njoined, but is founded only in cuſtom; but this 
is a miſtake. In the Injun#jons publiſhed by Queen Eli- 
 zabeth, A. D. 2639, is the following, It 75 to be ne- 
6 ceſſarily receive * that whenſoever the name of Jeſus 
« ſhall be, in any lelſon, ſermon, or otherwiſe, pronounced, 
e that due reverence be made of all perſons A 
« old, with lowneſs of courteſie, and uncove 
4 of the man-kind, as thereunto doth neceſſarily belong, 
% and heretofore hath been accuſtomed.” G ho. N 52. 30 
ex?" © | Beto 2 ; * 


A, 


— 
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What is. the pret or the rieff's 
. forehead in ba apti eee . i 
I. N is ſaid to be gone uf 4 ien * the 
3 baptized'** ſhall not be aſhamed to Con- 
tc feſs the faith of Chriſt crucified, and * 
4c to fight under his banner.“ 
* 8 What dv. Die, object to wr cere>. 


2 
z 1. That Chris never appointed N. 0% 
2. If the mark of a Croſs muſt be Uſed as a 
* of a diſciple of Chriſt, it ought either to . 
be viſible and permanent, or often repeated, as 1 
it is by the Papiſts, who frequently croſs them- 
ſelves to remind them of their character. 
To uſe this ſign in baptiſm is to make two 
takamenlts of one, according to the church's 
definition of a ſacrament, as an outward and 
viſdle ſign a an inward and ſpiricaal 3 
Moreover” | 
4. To uſe. any ceremony in baptiſm as 4 
OR of the Croſs (or ſuffęrin gs) of "Chriſt, is 
to make this ordinance interfere with the Lord's- 
Tupper ; in which” bread” and wine are Gvinely 
appointed with this ſpecial defi * Pr 
. Making this ceremony e Gal to the ad- 
miniſtration of baptiſm, is an unreaſonable and 


unjuſt impoſition on the 9 thoſe who 
Ga. & + = 


might ſeruple it. * 
Q. 72: © | vat fr herr exceptionable in the chur, 
ref ing Geſtures in divine worſhip  * 
1 The church authoritatively requires the 
people to be continually changing their poſtures; 

to ſtand in particular parts of the ſervice, to 
- kneel in others, and to fit in others, when 
neither ſcripture nor reaſon point out the diffe- 
rence *; and ſometimes preſcribes the Prieſt a 


YN Þ Ten. _—_— from the people. 
| | : „ The 


= 


, -- 


—— | ||] 
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* The moſt unaccountable inftance of this kind is, the 


order to fit when the Epiftles are read, and to Hand at the 
reading of the Goſpels. 


Q. 73. I not the peſture o "kneeling: (which is 
the moſt reverent) the beſt ſuited to that 0 Au 
ordinance of the Lord's- ſupper 

A. If to, our Saviour certainly knew it, and 
he would doubtleſs have enjoined it, or taught 
us to uſe it by practiſing it with his diſciples, 
when he firſt inſtituted the ordinance, 

Q. 74. Is it certain that the poflure of the Diſ- 
ſenters is the ſame with that which our Lord and 
Vis diſci es uſed at 

A. No; but it is certain they uſed the ſame 
poſture with that in which they received their 
common meals The Diflenters therefore 
think, that as fitting is the common table= 
poſture now, they come the neareſt to our Savi- 
-our's pattern in uſing it at his table. This is 
moſt ſuitable. to the idea of the Lord's-ſupper 

as a feaſt ; and it was-doubtleſs' the converting. 
7 table into an altar, that introd uced the cuſtom 
of kneeling at it t. 


biz. The recumbing poſtyre; whinh. was, lying | 
on beds round the table, ſupporting themſelves by lan» 
ing with the left elbow upon it. | 


'I Pope Honorius ordained it. A. D. 1214. 


8 75. But why ſhould Difſinters object to 2 
FN a ceremony as, knecling at the e 
do not ſeruple kneeling in prayer ? 5 

1 1. They cannot think it a trifling cere- 
mony, when, as enjoined by the church, it 
looks greatly like the adoration of the elements, 
and took its riſe from the popiſh adoration of 

_ . them, as the very body and blood of Chriſt. 

2. Beſides, the church of England impoſes the 
7 | : * 


_— Concerning Ceremonies. 

| kneelic ure as a neceſſary term of com- 
— Pong 25 for this reaſon alone (ſuppoſing it 
indifferent in ſeit) it ought not to be ſubmit- 


ted to. 
8. Do not the Diſſenters adds it 2 term 
of. communion to receive fitting 7 
# No; the communicants among them are 
entirely at liberty to uſe the a they like 
beſt, and ſome few of them kneel. | 
'Q. 77- Are not $9. other ceremonies 45 
e in the church of England? 
A. There are ſeveral Feultcms which greatly 
of the nature of ceremonies, and are 
iable to much the ſame objeCtions : e. g. Wear- 
particular habits—Obſerving certain days as 
rol —Performing different parts of the ſervice 
in different places—And the uſe of Sponſors in 
2 8 All which ate mere human and . 


* N | | 
{5 bat is. agil. in abel to. 
habits 


11 The clergy are required to wear garments 
of a, particular colour and form, according to 
their different orders. Beſides the common black 
robes, the Biſhops wear a pair of large lawn 
ſleeves ; and the inferior clergy, whenever they 
read the prayers, or adminiſter the ſacraments, 
or other rites, are obliged. to have on the Sur 
plice, which is made of white linen, as an em- 
| of purity ; which, if there be à ſermon, . 

is worn over the gown and caffock, and taken 
off, in the deſk, when the prayers are ended. 

Q. 79. What is the opinion of the Diflenters | 
concerm theſe habits? © 

A. T — conſider them as relicks of popith 
* NO EY and the 


* Og. | 


% 


| © change of raiment in the time of divine ſervice. 
But they eſpecially object to the impoſttion of 


they do not conceive of any one form, or ce'our 
z of a garment, as in itſelf ſinful more than 
| | another. W a ber, 
Note, The Surplice was firſt worn by Pagan prieſts 
and was brovght Zito the church of Rome by Pope Adrian, 
ET Tn a” ee S900 ee 
EET. > + : 1 
+ No leſs than 150 in the year *, beſides 
the Lord's-day. v. g. 29 Feaſts, 16 vigils (or 
faſts before holy-days) 40 faſts in Lent, 12 Em- 
ber-days, 3 Rogation-days, 4 Soſemn days, and 
all Fridays in the year, (excepting Chriftmas- 
day) which beſides thoſe in Lent, are 46. 


' * See the Calendar and Table. of Feaſts, Kc. If it be 
ſaid, theſe days are not all deſigned to be kept holy, it is 
© replied, the 13th Canon as ſtrictly enjoins the celebration 


of them as of the Lord's day. If it be now thought 
needleſs to keep them, why are they not aboliſhed? 7? 
Ni. B. The rubric in the communion: ſervice requires 
the Curate, immediately after reading the Nicene creed, to 


« declare unto the people what Hol -days, or faſting- 


= « days, are in the following week to obſerved,” OL 
'' —  Q. 81. fre not ſome of theſe days obſerved with 
| peculiar /folemnity? _ | HER 


there is a communion in all the churches, and 
in only on theſe days, and on Eq/ter-/unday 
and Whit-ſundoy. in the whole Ter. 
I Note, Beſides theſe, moſt other Sundgys in the year 
are diſtinguiſned by particular names, as they.are in the 
church of Rome. e. g. The 1ſt. ad. 3d, and 4th. Sunday 
in Advent, and 6 after it. Septuagehma Sunday, the 3d. 


before Leut. Serageſma Sunday, the 2d, before Lent. 


re Sunday, the next before Lent, 5.8 
| WM Lent. Trinity Sunday; and 25 Sundays after it. 


. 
- 
4 
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| any kind of dreſs in the worthip of God; tho” 


Jay Whar days teh the dung appetite 


A. Ves; Chri/tmas-day and God Friday, when 
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7 * 82. What 4 Diſſencers objeA. t. to the ap- 
poimtment of theſe haly-days ? 
A. 1 12 7 is . many of them ſhould 
be obſerved without a criminal neglect of ſecular 
buſineſs. 
2. Such obſervances encourage ſuperſtition and 
* will- worſhip, and are a tacit reflection on the 
great head of the church, who has required no 
day to be kept holy but that which commemo- 
rates his reſurrection. 
3. Some paſſages in ſcripture ſtrongly diſ- 


courage them; eſpecially Gal. iv. g—11. © lo,]? | 
| 


<< turn ye again to the weak and beggarly ele- 
% ments? Te obſerve days and months, and 
6. times, and years. I am afraid of you, Jeſt I 
te have beſtowed upon you labour in_vain.' 
Q. 83. What is particdlarly objected to the ob- 
ſervation of Saints- days? 
Frog It looks like ho adoration of aun, 
ſpirits as practiſed in the church of Rome, and 
thus leads to , as it evidently ſprang from 
thence. 7 
_ *. Q. $4. What is rei babe as to the place f 
2 the public-ſervice in the Church? © 
A. The ordinary prayers are read. in the Deſt, x 
which is uſually ſituated below the Pulpit, from 
whence the ſermon is pronounced. The Bap- 
xiſmal ſervice is performed at the Font, which 
ſtands at the Veſ end of the. church, to which 
the miniſter' goes from the Deſk in the midft of | 


the prayers. As he alſo does on ſome occaſions 
to the Altar; where the Commandments, the 
| Epiſtles, the Goſ] ſpels, and the Offertory * are 


v Paſſages of eure recommending liberality to the ; > 
| poor, and to the 2285 which is collefted while theſe | 
5 are read. $* N 
5 read, 


S * þ 
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7 the education of their on children, who 


read, becauſe. (it is ſaid) theſe are parts of the 


communion ſervice ; tho' there be no comm - 


nion, and tho', as in ſome churches, the altgr 


is ſo far from the congregation, that many of 
them can hear — There alſo the 5 


riage ceremony is performed, which doubtleſs 
had its riſe in Popery, which makes Matrimony 
one of the ſeven ſacraments. Theſe cuſtoms 
the Diſſenters cannot but cenſure as the ſad re- 
mains of the old ſuperſtition. | 


V. B. The N. uires the Prieſt to . fam. on the 
North. fide the Table.---If it ſhould be objec̃ted to the Diſ- 


ſenters, that they are inconſiſtent in ſubmitting to be mar- 


Yied at the altar, it is anſwered, that they conſider marria 


as a civil affair, and therefore can ſubmit to the wil 


of the magiſtrate in regard ro the FSG as well as otheg 
circumſtances of this rite. 


Q. 85. What is the off ce of "Sponſors: (or as 


thers and 770 


are commonly called, 


| martha)! in the Baptiſm of Infants ? 


A. Sponſors, it is ſaid, were originally j join- 


ed with /the Parents, in times of perſecution, . in 


an engagement for the chriſtian education of the 


child, as a ſecurity, in caſe the parents ſhould 


be cut off, or apoſtatize. But they now take 


the whole engagement upon IN, we 


is liable to many EXCEPtIONS. | 


Note, We have no account of e earlier chan 
the th century, _ 
3 N 86. What are the chief exceptions again 
ce of Sponſor ? 
1. It excludes the parents from engaging 


are, in general, the fitteſt to undertake it, and 
| "is after all, Ea aye the ** concern in 
| 


"" — | | . I 
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84 Concerning Cor invites. 

w Note, The 1 parents are expreſsly excluded, being ſpon- 
wors by the Canons. 

„. Tt is an hardſhip to be obliged to pro- 
vide three ſureties t; for every child that is bap- 
Age none are obliged. to undertake the 


3 "I 0% Mate bild "8 muſt be two God. fathers, 
and one God- mother: for gf Female, one God-Iartiers 


and two God-mothers. 


It is making an human addition to an 
'br e of Chnift, and a new. condition of 
Suiten communion: for none can be bap- 

= in the church. of England without ſpon- 


© Note, They are Aipenifed with in the private half bap- 
tiſm; a cy for which it is difficult to conceive any 


ations) founda ation. 
6 The engagement vt is of. 1 that 
none can literally it. For the ſponſors 
Proſeſs, in the d name, a belief in the 
MKvegal articles of chriſtianity, and promiſe to 
** renounce. the Devil and all his * 
Which is, in effect, promiſing that the child 
Mall de all this; which the beſt; man on earth. 
Lannot be anſwerable for. However, the leaſt 
the words can be ſuppoſed to mean is, a ſolemn 
promile in the ſureties, to take great care to = 
Al proper means, that the child may underſtan 
And believe the articles of the chliſtian Faith, 
and marntain a us chriſtian tem per and con- 


Auct. But tk 

8. Dit engagement 5 406 Wien for 

nt to, who to mot. mean "to: Have 20 

Spal concern Fr the chifd's educatlon; which 

It cannot be fappoſed; perſons in ordinary ſhould 

intend, or even be * of. And it E 
| WCIA 
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7 
(commonly 
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well be imagined, that many thoughtleſs, i 
rant, and immoral perſons would, thro” the 5 
neceſſity of having ſureties, and for want of 
better, be often tempted into hypocrify, and 'a 
ſolemn mockery of God, by promiſing what they 
never meant to fulfil, This is accordingly 
known to be.a common caſe. . And thus 
6. The rite of Infant-baptiſm is often made 
occaſion of ſin, or is turned into a. farce, 
and at beſt a into a mere matter af 
ceremony. 


+ 
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Q. 37. 
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WHAT are ass an which. 1 — 

Ken are admitied into the elure>.of 
1 all + ned to fubleribe d 
"HE rag to an 
Clare their rh aſſent and conſent," to a. ſet 
Religious Articles, of human com re, 
called the Thirty-nine Articles *) as 
being in nothing contrary to the word of God. 
Tue title of them is as. fotlows + <* Articles agree 
Ts by ihe 3 3 han and, Biſhops. of both Provinces, 


the whole Clergy in the Convocation, holden at Lon- 
den in the year x562,,. for avoiding of diserſties of 


opinions, and for he eſtabliſhing. of. conſent. touching 


true Religion.” 


His Majeſty ** Ae vrefixed'to the, Articles, 
4% probibits; his lovi..g, ſubjeQs, the, leaſt difference from 
60 „them. or putting . own ſenfe. upon thein, but re . 


pines, them to, be en in the e and grammatical 
| D 3 . 88. U. 


2241 8 
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* 88. Are not theſe Articles generally allowed 
.to be orthodox ? Why then do Diſſenters object ts 
them? | 
A. The old is not about the ſenſe 
of the Articles, (which is generally allowed to 
by Calviniſtical t) but about the authority aſſumed 
by fallible men, to draw up Articles of Faith 
for others to ſubſcribe, as a neceſſary qualifica- 
tion for preaching the joe: An authority 
which the church of England expreſsly claims. 


See Art. xx. The church hath power to decree rites 
and ceremonies, and hath authority in matters of fath.” 


Ta the truth or falſehood of this aſſertion, the whole 
© controverſy between the church and the Diflenters may be 
| 1 N See Furn. Lett. to (Blackflone, P- 140. note. 


bg. Fhat is particularly obj ected to this 
3 


J. r. That Chriſt never committed ien au- 
thority to any man, or body of men. 
+ Much, however, is to be ſaid for the cont! 


See particularly, alate-learned Diſſertation on the XVIIth. 


Arnele. Beſides, there are many other particulars in 
theſe Article than what relate to t he Calviniſtical con- 


2 2 W which many Calviniſts, and particularly among the 


nters,” cannot fubſeribe. This circumſtagjce afforded 

— additional motive with the e - e for 

their late Application to Parliament, r relief in the | 

affair of Subſcription 3 and is, of. itſelf, a ſufficient vin - 

ication from the charge of their being actuated therein 

1 diffike to the Calviniſtical ſentiments. It were eaſy 

\ 0 produce ſeveral particulars, hielt it is hard to conceive 
.any intelligent, 8 Diſſenter could ſubſcribe. 
Let one fulkice here, as a ſpecimen. ' Art. 23. Thoſe only 

ure allowed to have a law fo call to the miniſtry, who are 

called to it by public ging 6 For other inſtances, the 


Author with leaſure refers the reader to a work, now in 


the preſs, by his worthy friend, Mr. Wir rox, en- 
titled, 4 Review of ſome of the Articles, Sc. in whick 
He hath with _ 3 8 * candour, pur- 


Nn | bee | 
I 2. ar 


O Subſcription to Articles. 6 


2. That none can be e for it ous 
being infallible. 
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That it may be the means of promtinl 
and eſtabliſhing error; and muſt be ſo in dif- 
ferent churches, which all have (and the church 
of Rome among the reſt), an equal right to de- 
mand ſubſcription to their reſpective opinions. 

5. That it tends to keep ſome inquiſitive, con- 
ſcientious, and able men out of the church, while 
It admits many idle, ignorant, mercenary perſons, 
who either take the truth of the articles upon 
truſt ; or who, to anſwer their own ends, would 
ſubſcribe any other ſet of articles, cho FREY 
10 theſe. 43 : 

Q 90. What is the grand argument which" the 
| ure uſes to defend her requiring ſubſcription? 

A. That it is neceſſary to ſecure ch of 
Leatiment amongſt her miniſters. us 

Q. 91. hat is replied to this argument? 

. I. That uniformity of ſentiment is not 
— to chriſtian edification, wy is never to 
be expected in the preſent ſtate. : 
4. That if It were, Ang ſubſcri ption 
to articles is not the way to ſecure it, * it is 
not in the power of eccleſiaſtical law to alter 
men's belief, though it may their profeſſion. 

That the ſente of the articles themſelves is 
Ae and perſons of v very different feed 
profeſs honeſtly to ſubſcribe them. _ .. 

4. That the church of England, does not 
ſeem ſo much concerned about uniformity, of 
faith in her clergy, as uniformity of 1 tia ock ; 
Tor, tho all Are Aye to ſubſcri the ' ſame 
ind D'4 articles, 


6 


W 0 Subſcription to as. 


articles, no enquiry is: made whether they y preach 
according. to them, nor any notice taken of fac 


BY reach 972 them. 


92. 
ments among the clergy, notwithſtanding their * 


fcribtion? 

no oth There is as great a diverſity of ſentiments 
among the eſtabliſhed clergy, as among any 
other body of miniſters, as appears both from 
their | e and their writings; which is the 


ſource of much controverſy among them; and 


their having all ſubſeribed the fame articles, is 
the 5 of e b bitter mutual reproaches. 

iſſenters require a confeſfion 
of Kick 22 their min: Ners when they are er- 
dained 


A The generality of them. expect G tie? 
Tome do not. However this is 4 very different 


thing from demanding ſubſcription to a parti- 


cular form of 'words, and excluding” thoſe from 
the miniſtry who cannot in conſcience ſubſcribe; 
as they leave the. r miniſter to expreſs his own 


Entiments i in his own way. _ 3 0 
The miniſter wh: — the- pts 75 foo” bis. con- 
feſſſon, generally takes care to ſhew that he claims no do- 


minion aver his faith, and that he does not —— an 
„Account of it as at Mmdiſpenſable condition of ordin 


tion - Indeed ſuch an account of a miniſter's leading — 


timente, hem he is abont to ſettle: with a Congreg ation 

2 5 tnore than prudence. dictates to the people to require, 
175 niniſter to give. to event uneahne {s afterwards z 
as a tendeney, to make ſerious and uſeful 2 


a on the mind- both of the miniſtey and people. 


. 94. 7s any thing elſe — 59 of the clergy, N 


#6 ces ubſcribing the 29 artic 
OS are 0 to declare their 'be- 


liek, that there 1s nothing in the common oO” 
ook, 


Fe dh x diverſity of ſenti- 


Of Sak/cription to Axticles. N 69. 


book; and the book: of ordination, — ” 
the word of God, 

22. 95. What & 11 unreaſonable in this? © 
A It is hard to ſuppoſe that in ſo large a 
volume, compoſed ſo 12 after the N 
tion from Popery, every thing ſhould: be per- 
feAly agreeable to the word of God; ; or that ſo 
$ 1 body of wen as the, clergy 79 1 
likely to wb: that it is BY 28 or "ihdee 
Nat ſuch 4 pelle th mould be cecelfany” 1 85 
them acceptable and uſeful miniſters. TT Che 
or ſhould in any view conduce to the good of the 

church. 0 

Q. 96. Dees the church require any thing mere 
of the rey previous ta their ordination ® 
they are obliged to ſwear obedience 


to t ie Bip, i his Ordinary and their ſucceffors, 


in every thing required in he Canons. This Is 
called canonical obedience, _ 

N. B. The. oath of canonical „ is not ii limited to 
the Canons of 1663, (in number x41) for a great many 
of the old Popiſb Canons re main in fuff force. And it 18 
pretty generally agreed that the Canons of 163 hind the 
Clergy; accordingly Bp. Orgs a poles to n 48 


e jd 
2. 22 is this requizemeut exceptionable ? 
cauſe- the New Teſtament enjoins no 
Fire ſubmiſſion; in Chriſt's miniſters to one ano- 
wer, or any human ſuperior; and becauſe ſome 
of theſe: canons are ſuch as many, e er 


-fcientious miniſters cannot obey. 


V. g. The clergy, among other . are obliged 
by theſe canons, whenever the Biſhop, or Ordinary, ſhall 
require it of them, to publiſh a ſentence of excommuni- 
cation againſt any who ſhall preſume to ſpeak againſt the 
common- prayer, or deny any of the 39 articles, or con- 
demn any of the ceremonies of the church, —or deny the 
nn * the Arch- biſhops, Deans, Arch- deacons, 


D 5 | &c. 


70 O Subſcription to Articles. 
ne. —or affirm that the congregations of Proteſtant Diſlen- 


ters are true churches. | 

N.B. The excommunication in all theſe caſes is ipſo 
* Fen 7 Canons of 1603, Ne. 4 12. 

fence the Clergy only are obliged 

225 n 25 1 l. wwhy need the Laity make the 

8 an objection Er their 


Sale 

A. 1. It is a ſufficient reafon for Lay-Non- 

conformity, that the church requires ſuch, un- 
reaſonable and upfcriptural” terms of conformity 
from the clergy ; who are all obliged to — f 
the ſame d rines, whether ag Sr think hem 

; 1005 or wrong, or elſe break thro' the moſt 

emn obli; gations. 

4; Beſides, the temporal vemolumentz con- 
nected with theſe ſubſcriptions, are a ſtrong 
temptation to prevaricate, and tend to bring 
theſe men into the church who are moſt unfit to 
have the charge of ſouls; as well as to keep out 
ſome of the moſt conſcientious, ; who are beſt 
qualified for ſuch a truſt. "TM 
3. And it becomes all honeſt men to bear 
their teſtimony againſt all impoſitions in matters 

of religion, tho they themſelves be not imme- 

diately affected by them; and to countenance 

Aud encourage thoſe miniſters who, on account 

of theſe impoſitions, ſeparate from the church, 

| provided” they - have the N qualifications 
for their office, 5 
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8 E Cr an ck 
Concerning the Croce of —— 


OW are congregations ſupplied: with. 
Q 12 H miniſters Pap ag of England? 

A. Many livings * (as they are called) are in 
the gift of the King (as all the Biſhopricks in 
effect are); ſome, GY the Lord Chancellor ; A 
ſome, of the Biſhops, and ſome of the univer- 
fities; but many. belong to the nobility and 
gentry. Every perſon having a living in, his 
gift, (who is called the patron) may preſent 
Vhatever miniſter he pleaſes to it, and the people 
have no liberty to object, nor the Biſhop to re- 
fuſe (except in a. fe caſes) giving inſtitution 
and induction. 

N. B. Theſe livings (ice. the advowſons, or right of 
preſentation) are to be bought, and are commonly adver- 
tiſed in the public papers. | 

Q. 100 What is the ill conſequence of this 
power patrons ? ,. _ 

A. The miniſter thus appointed i is often * 
ly. difa agreeable to the people, and ſometimes 
Rane diſqualified for his office; as prefer- 
ment is more commonly obtained by favour than. 
by merit, and patrons of livings (being ſome- 
times perſons void of religion) are more con- 


cerned to have miniſters in their pariſti. who will 


make themſelves agreeable companions,” or ſerve 
a political intereſt, than ſuch- as will be faithful 
to the ſouls of men. 
Q. 101. In what manner di Diſſenters think that 
ire Jhauld be ſupplied with miniſters? 
4. They — that no perſon whatſoever is 
| IF * © authorized: 


72 Concerning the Choice of 
authorized to impoſe a miniſter upon others, but 


that every congregation has a right to chuſe its 


5 oven. 
7 162. How do they vindicate this opinion „ 
It ſeems as reaſonable that all perſons 


| mid chuſe their own miniſters, as chat they 


ſhould chuſe their 'own Lawyers, or Phyſicians. 


An impoſition in the former cafe, is indeed as 


much more unreaſonable than in the latter, as 
the intereſts of the ſoul are more important than 


thofe of the body. | 
. 103. Ii dur betrer for the clergy, thae 


d Feopls ſpould be obiged ir receiue n 
thus ent to them? 


for thoſe who have intereft with great men, _ 
nothing to recommend them to the people; 

not for the enerality of the clergy, or the — 
deſerving of” them, 2 leſs for the church; 
for true ; Mp of character, efpecially humilic 
ty, and faithfulneſs in. the facred dee, are too 
often found rather an hinderance to 338 


than the wems to obtain it. „if the 


choice of miniſters refided in the Wop. the beſt 
preachers commonly would have the # 0 
and thus there would de a motive to 
emulation among the cl | 

og. I not the cbol-? 7 — among the 
Diſferters, often attended with difficulty, and) ſome- 
mer tuith contentions and divif ons? 


4. 3 it doubtleſs is; but this is not, 


comparativel „often the caſe, much leſs necef- 
_ Jarily ſo. OWever, it is no ſufficient obje 


to any thing important, that it may be Attended | 


2. ſome inconveniences. The fame argument 


* RW 4+ 4 ; - 
> #3. ” Sh $f 


1. It is better, doubtleſs, i # temporal view; 


TOY 


—— — ———̃ œ — 


| 
| 


——— 


man, who ſhall prove groſsly immoral, or ignara 


MiufsrRRS i the: Church. 72 
ly affects he e of ae in 


| Parliament. 


Q. 105. But are the people proper judges of a 


mini ter s qualifications f 


In general they may be Gaben as good 
for themſelves, in this caſe, as the patrons 
of livings are for them; who are often utter 


ſtrangers to the pariſhioners. If in any inſtances 
they judge amiſs, they are accountable to no hu- 


man power, but to God only. And if, upon 


trial, they find they have choſen an improper per- 
ſon, they can diſmiſs him at their pleaſure. 
Q. 106. Does the feripture any where inveſt 


the people with the righ of co their own 


miniffers ? | 
A. This "2008 to be a natural right; ie is 


Amerefore incumbent” on thoſe wo would diveft 


them of it, to prove that the ſcripture has phin- 
ly given them this authority. However, the 


Night of the people to chuſe their miniſters, is 


what the ſeripruce eur Peu Lad fully vin- 
Del 

| "Minidters 4 we ſpoken of as the Arie off the de 
Cor. iv. 115 Ohriſtians are-exhorted 'n6t to beti 
every ſpirit, but to try the ſpirits whether: they ar 
of God. 1 John iv. 1. To beware of falſe. N 
Mit. xxiv- 24. And to take heed what they hear. Luke 
viii. 18. Which they cannot do, if they are Hound: to 
fubmit to thoſe as their ſpiritual guides, hum other per- 
ons impaſt upon them. 

When an de was te be choſen in the room f 
Judas, the whole body of the Diſciples was applied to an 


the occaſion. Ake And the ſeven Deacons were not 


_ choſen even by the Apoſtles themſt}yes, bat bythy People's 


the hole multitude. © Acts vi. 
Q. 10%. But e & Ne Nee ae! r 


Not — citing him into the ſpiritual 
court; 


—— 


we 1 


vial Concerning. Cavren-DisciPpLineg. * 


the proceedings of which are: ſo flow, 

oy 16 expenſive, as to diſcourage perſons, in 

- common life, from lodging ew NAS in 
| them. 


** T 4 8 — — * —_—_— * 
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SECTION. „ 


| 1 


- Concerning Cnvzen-DisciyLing. ker | 


Q 108. Il. AT di th Diſſonters think of 
[i the Diſcipline | of the eftabliſhed 
=] * chf FO | | 


A. They think it is e defective and - 
| corrupt. 
; 1. 109, What qualifications dies the 1 re- | | 


wu; thoſe that come to the Lord's table? 
A. No perſons whatſoever are refuſed, who 
{has been confirmed, and are not excommuni- 
cated, tho' they be guilty of groſs immoralities; 5 
and numbers are permitted, yea obliged, to re- 1 
| 1 it, as a qualification for a civil- office, when 
e is the utmoſt reaſon to believe they have no 
. ks ile Aut 
; 110. But not the miniſter refuſe giving 
I the ſacrament ta theſs whom he, and the whole pariſh, 8 
Fnow to be perſons of. immoral characters? | 
A. No; if the prieſt denies the facrament to 
the moſt infamous ſinner in his pariſh, he may 3 
appeal to the eccleſiaſtical court; and if he | 
cn ſecure the favour. of the Chancellor, he | 
demand a place at the Lord's table, and 
def the miniſter, and even the Biſhop himſelf, 
0 him from 1 
e 111. What would be the conſequence if the 


2339.4 miniſter, 


t be taken of the immorali 


Concerning Cuuncn-Discipliuz. 75 
miniſter, upon a principle of conſcience, were to per- 


l in refuſing the ſacrament to an abandoned fin- 


ner, or as a quakfication. for a civil poſt? 


. He would be liable to falpention; and 1 if 


he would not comply, to excommunication. 
Q. 112. But does the ur ſuſfer no notice 
its members? 


A. Les; but neither ons miniſter of the 
pariſh, nor any of the congregation," can ex- 


erciſe any ſort of diſcipline; but their offences 


muſt be brought before the ſpiritual court, 1 0 
Chancellors are the Judges, who are often Lay 
men, whoſe . will ſtand in law, cho” 
contrary to the Biſhop's. 

Q. 173. What are the: crimes aerial by tha 


| ſpiritual caurt? 


A. F ornication, — head ſchiſm, . 
der, perjury, neglecting the ſacraments, &c. 
Q. 114. I bat are the puniſhments ann on 


Pos ound guilty of theſe crimes ? 
. Che thoſe Which are of a carnal nature, 


| which the 8 does not warrant; ſuch as 
fines, impriſonments, deprivation, and excom- 


munication. . Even this laſt, is more of a car- 
nal than of a {| iritual 1 and 1 elects 
of it are dreadful. © / - 
Q. 115. That are the effects of «6 excommuni- 
cation f - 
. The xoorgimaticdzed perſon. is not ak 
denied the facrament, but excluded from attend- 
ing the prayers of the church, and delivered over 
to the devil. He is alſo cut off (by the greater 
excommunication) from commerce with chriſ- 
tians in temporal affairs; and any one who con- 
verſes with him, after being admoniſhed to the 
, is excommunicated himſelf. He can- 
not 


Pg 
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not commence a ſuit at law, non be a witneſs 
In any court, nor be an Attorney for: another. 


King's writ ſends him to priſon, where be is to 
5 . till he makes ſatisſaction to the church 
for his offence; and if he dies walboit, denz 
done it, he is denied chriſtian burial. 
Q. 116. Zo. chat. perſons ou; ihe power 15 the 
1 exten? {18 101 
A. Not merely to all chunt ehe nedfols 6 has 
long to the eſtabliſhed church, (Whether they 


receive the ſacrament or not,) but in ſome caſes, 


to all kinds of perſons who diſſent from it, and 
is ſometimes employed. to ex communicate W 
from the church who never belonged to it. 

Q. 117. Does the church often proceed 10 4 
rity with per ns for the crimes above-mentaaned'? = 


1 A. Very ſeldom, unleſs they are perſons of 


ſubſtance, who can flop. the proceedings by a 
ſum of money. And in order to extort large 
ſoms from ſuch, cauſes: in this court hart often 


Jo „ r ed. 


. 118. But fence this. 7s: property 'the Biſhop's 
court, may not he 3 if he i imagine * n, 


is corruptly managed ? 
1 A. No, he cannot; the Chanecllor beinen 


and uncontrouled in his: court, not liable to be 
reſtrained, or directed in his judicial proceed- 


An oi excommuni cation 
ee Diſſent, Gent. Letters, p. m__ FOE 


A, 0 Os reſpelt ts her ae 
4. Such a8 is very Jooſe and abindels 7 Foy 


take care being taken to TR" the” ads 
- miſhon 


* . 
* 25 , 


And if her obſtinately perfiſt fort) days, the 


inge, but finally: and abſolutely SU a * 


bur Hu F diſtiptine dots the 4 


— 
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| winon of unqualified miniſters into the church, 
or to eject them from it. 

Q. 120. What qualiſieations i; are required of 
Cler „ in order to their gar ordina- 
tion 

A. bey are e by the canons to paſk 
an examination * the Biſhop, with reſpe&.to 

their learning, 1. produce to him a recom- 
mendation from three Clergymen concer 
their moral character- Baut it is well ee 
that it is no difficult matter for - perſons 
very poorly - qualified, in _ theſe reſpects, 
2 get into orders, and even into e _— 

OS. - 

Vote, The L are prohibited, S the 9 
ordai iming any ohloſs ar the 18a f cane give an 

n acaanf of bir faith, acrording tu the 39 Arti- 
ot in Latin. But their. Lordſhips find. it. often necefſa- 

3 epſe with this; ſo little care 288 taken any 

an 


e de . e education of the clergy, that m 
—— 1 who cannot paſs ſu 2 Wi 
"neſs. that —— . of Bp. Burnet on this 


N «© Qun r-Weeks., (lays he), are, the grief and 
burden of Ay BE: Te e part of ch ole who 
come to . os ignoran 15725 . — . to be 

comp REAP 1555. pho ure pat erde now. ity” Sc. 


Sc. Burnet Aal. Care, New. preface, p. 3. 
E 127. But ans ignonamt and immoral — 

Net to remain in the church? © 

A. Tho” the canons relating to ths char 
and conduct of the: clergy, are very ſtrict 15 
good *, it is well known, they-are very little | 
regarded; whilſt:thoſe teſpecting mere K. 
ceremonies are rigoroufiy odferveds: Ihe conſe- 
quence of which is, many of the clergy are ex- 
tremely looſe in their morals, as w a8 greatly | 
defative in their ee and. application: 40 
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No eccleſiaſtical perſon ſhall- at any time —reſort to 


« any Taverns, or Alehouſes—nor give themſelves to— 
% drinking or riot, ſpending their time idly by day or 
* night, playing ne tvs, cards, or tables, or any other 
„ unlawful game: but—always. endeavouring to profit 
< the church of God, having always in mind that they 
« qught to excel all others in purity of life, &c," 

446.4: » aaa apa Moo 1 — n 


{ty " 15 * St; 4 1 pt a Fo 17 : '# * # ' : f : 7 " 4 $% 

5 LE B. It ought, however, to be acknowledged, and it 
Z . 

15 


ere acknowledged with pleaſure, that many others of 
them, are perſons of diſtinguiſhed learning and exem- 
plary piety. They will own, with grief, the truth of the 
above deplorable account. 
Qi. 122. Are any clergymen ſuffered to enjo 
uo benefices, ubs neglect __ lic duties bb” 
their office ® e he s 2832 
A. Les; many of them enjoy large emolu- 


ments, (holding ſeveral valuabſe livings, and 


other church. preferments) who ſeldom or never 
preach 4, and do not refide within many miles 


pf their pariſhes; but get poor curates, for a 


5 


very ſmall ſum, to do their work |. for them. 
e el 44 1 4 K | 1985 61 hg Q. 123. What 
++ This. is' more eſpecially' true of the Biſhops, whoſe 


__ other numerous | engagements and ſuperior - dignity are 


thought to excuſe them from preaching, excepting now 
and then on ſpecial occaſions. , Whereas the ſcripture re- 
preſents preaching as the principal part of the epiſcopal 
- office. See 1 Tim. iii. 2. 2 Tim. iv. 2. And the Apoſtles 
freed themſelves from all 1 cares ak they might 
é give themſelves continually to prayer and the miniftr 

of this SAI 2—4 . a 1 A : 
See this very evil cenſured in the Priefts of old. 
Exzek. xliv. 8. Ye have not kept the charge of mine 
holy things, but ye have ſet keepers of my charge, for 
% Carates] in my ſanctuary, for yourſelves.” It cannot 


* 


commonly advertiſed in the News- papers: and it is well 
known that ſome of the clergy freely borrow the ſe 


be wondered at that ſome have in this caſe been apt to 

apply Ta. lvi. 10, 11.— Near a kin to this is anotber 
evil, (ſomewhat fimilar to that cenſured Jeremiah xxiii. - 

Jo.) which is fo | notorious, that MS. / Sermons are 


ſermons 
of 


| l . 
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2. 123. What do the members of the church (a 
in . yi of the diſcipline of oy S 42 

A. The ſenſible and candid of them are 
obliged to own that it is very corrupt; and the 
Liturgy itſelf teaches them once a year, (viz. on 
Aſh- 22 M to with the godly. 0 of 
the primitive church reſtored. 
0) 1126p Why then is not the. primitive diſcipline 
reſtored br 15.50 

A. The. pretence always. has. been, that the 
times would not admit of it. But the truth of 
the caſe is, the diſcipline of the church is ſo 
corrupt, that thoſe who wiſh an amendment 
know not where to begin, and thoſe whoſe pro- 
vince it is are too much - intereſted in its preſent 
corrupt. ſtate to attempt it. And in order to 
ſave themſelves the trouble of a reformation, or 
- - thro' fear of loſing their emoluments, they either 

would perſuade us that things are very well as 
they are, or t Mark is poder * se an 


rn!" 
1.77 * 
* 


of Diſenters, (See Two Any to the he Bale N. 3 
Theſe are plain proofs that the diſcipline of the church 2 
very bid; and it cannot be ſurpriſing if Ig War- oper 
rate in favour nh, NO Oren 3 Not 
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Church of Belo? «81 | 
A. 1. FSR; it is very impertectiy reformed 


A from 
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80 Inrirences: from the Whole: 
from Popery, and ſtill bears too ſtro a:refom- 
blance to the churchi of Names. "0 

gee this in a ſtriking manner illuſtrated in Delaune' 
— or the Nonconformifts, p. 3456. 

That cherefore it behoves thoſe who have 
power in the church, to: exert. themſelves. in 
order to carry on the Reformation; which the 
firſt Reformers never meant ſhould be left ſo 


incompleat; and endeavour to perfect what they 
10 nobly begun, with greater diffreulty and 
- hazard than their ſueceſſors have in the preſent 
day any renſon to fear; that ſo the church of 
England might be a mw eiten projeliant 
. 0 1211 214 
3. That bite ode en whom this 205 
pioperly devolves, are determined to take no 
Repos towards a further reform in the church, 
but on — gr endeavour. to keep: things 
& they are; it 18 the- indifpenſibleduiy. < of thoſe 
Whore Gilas/ d-with- them, and whoſe con- 


ſciences would be ay —¹ with conformity, in a 


geaceable manneꝝ ta diſſent. ; 
8 N the, Dillenters. gught 1, be exceed 
ragly-. prowlexoguarours for, and diligent to the 


utmoſt to improve, the liberty they enjoy, of 
| ſeparating from a national church, which they 
think ſo corrupt, amd of worſhipping God in places 

of their own, in a manner agreeable to the dic- 
tates of their feonſcidrea, lan, as they think, to 
the rules of God's holy word; at the ſame time 
H mpathizing withy' d. praying for thaſe of 
their Proteſtant brethren . who are e. 

| of rhis privilege, - N X. 

5. That they ſhould" Alf ther Ste © to their 
civil governors, the king, and thoſe in authority 
under — whoſs-rlanency. they, ;exyoy. 


44011 privileges 


- 
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Privileges (though no other than their natural 
Tight) far ſuperior to what their anceſtors en- 
ed in former 'reigns; and to teſtify their 
gratitude by approving chemſelves good ſubjecta, 
endeavouring to promote the'profperity of their 
country, and preſerve its peace, in every i 
that is conſiſtent with a due R to the libevry 
of the conſtitution. | 
6. That they ought to be or Pty in main- 
waking: thoſe N principles, on "which their 
-diflent from the church is founded, and not only 
de ſtedfaſt in their adherence to the cauſe of 
Nonconformity, but liberal and active to ſup- 
port and encfeaſe it, by all ſuch methods as 
are conſiſtent with peace, liberty, and charity; 
à proper regard to the cauſe of practical ym 
_ 'nefs, and to the intereſt of Chriſt at large, even 
in that church from Which they diſſent. 
They ſhould love good men of every name, 
d rejoce whereſoever, Chriſt is preached, and 
„ God is worſhipped in Spirit,“ thet the mode be 
different from their own ; making all proper al- 
lowances for the prejudices of education, which 
often have an amazing influence on the beſt of 
men. But a true catholic ſpirit does not require 
men to give up their own principles, or be indif- 
| ferent. to the ſupport of them, or admit of con- 
forming to thoſe modes and forms, or ſubmitting 
: e impoſnions which we judge to · be 
unſcriptural, merely becauſe they are received by 
thoſe whom we bell eve to be eminent for piety, 
or becauſe they hold the grand fundamental doc- 
trines of the goſpel. 
It deſerves the ſerious obi erben of many 
Diſſenters in the preſent day, whether theirs 1s 
not a miſtaken catheliciſm, and inconſiſtent with the 
7 | principles 


- < 
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principles of the original difſent, and of true Pro- 
jc. which — them ſo commonly to 
deſert their own miniſters and churches, to at- 
tend the preaching of thoſe evangelical clergy- 
men _ have lately riſen up in the church of 
. — They deſerve great reſpect, and it 
tleſs 3 us to wi ſueceſs to their la- 
bours, and to rejoice in the appearance of it, 
among thoſe who have been brought up in the 
eſtabliſhed way of worſhip. But, not to make any 
compariſon between the preaching of theſe mi- 
niſters and our own, if the principles of the diſ- 
ent from the national church be of any impor- 
tance, (and whether they be or not, let the fore- 
_ going pages determine) ſurely thoſe diſſenters act 
-a very inconſiſtent part, — ſo indifferent to 
them, and forget that their brave fore - fathers, 
whom they profeſs to venerate, left the national 
church not on account of doctrines, but thoſe im- 
poſitions on conſcience which ſtrike at the Head- 
bp of Jeſus Chriſt, and whack this church ſtill 
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